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“THIRD SINGLE, CHARING CROSS.” 


By Frank ScHLoessEr. 





M|HE Metropolitan, alias the Under- 
ground Railway, is not, as a rule, a 
place in which one would expect 
to find a romance, and yet I take 
it the following little episode, in 
which I played a small part, is as 
near a romance as possible for our 
prosaic, matter-of-fact, work-a-day 
London. 

My duties compel me to make 
considerable use of this same Under- 
ground Railway, vulgarly known as 
* The Sewers,” and being perfectly 
indifferent to appearances, I invari- 











ably travel third class, for the same 
reason as the historic poor curate, “ because there is ‘ho fourth.” One 
day, I forget whether it was a Saturday half-holiday or not, I had to go 
from the Mansion House to Kensington, and, in consequence of the 
crush at the booking-office, I had to wait several minutes before I could 
get my ticket. I noticed just in front of me an elderly female in black, 
who, from the general appearance of her back, I should have taken to be 
a pew-opener; but when she turned her head I saw a face that must at 
one time have been very beautiful.. It retained its almost perfect features, 
a straight sensitive nose, bowed lips, soft gray eyes, and marble forehead, 
but marred by lines of trouble, care—almost want. It came to her turn 
at the booking-window, and in a musically soft, almost pleading: voice 
she asked for “ A third single to Charing Cross ”—a voice that vibrated 
in a tender minor key, yet clear and distinct. Her ticket was slapped 
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down; she gently pushed a few coppers to the booking-clerk, who 
snatched them up in his usual impetuous manner. She moved off. “I 
took my ticket and followed her. She interested me. I think Pope 
says, “The proper study for mankind is man;” and as under this head- 
ing I presume he includes woman, I determined to study her. Her 
movements were quiet and most graceful, contrasting strongly with her 
dress, though in harmony with her face and voice. I got into the car- 
riage after her, and had leisure to watch her. She seemed troubled ; her 
eyes moistened, and she involuntarily clasped her hands. Twice I 
thought she was going to cry, but each time, with an evident effort, she 
controlled herself. She took a handkerchief out of a little bag she 
carried (I hope she did not call it “‘a ridicule”), and dried her eyes, 
trying to look cheerful, but it was not much good ; the tears would come, 
and she could not get rid of that dim, faraway look. When we got to 
Charing Cross she rose to get out. I opened the door for her, and, 
bowing with the air of a duchess, she stepped out. The train moved 
on, and I had lost her, but I still seemed to see those soft gray eyes 
looking out into the dreary blackness ; and although I had only heard 
her voice at the booking-office, it still rang in my ears, that gentle minor 
cadence. 

I noticed something white on the seat opposite—it was a letter—just 
in the corner where she had sat. She must have pulled it out with her 
pocket-handkerchief. Could I return it? Was there an address? No ; 
only a common sheet of note-paper, with the superscription, “ Dearest 


Mother.” I do not know whether I ought to be ashamed of it or not, 
but I read the letter. I hardly think that there is any need to reproach 
myself, because any good that may have come to her since has certainly 
come through my reading it. This was what I read: 


** DearEst Moruer, 

“‘Tt seems a year since I last wrote to you, although I know per- 
fectly well that it is only a week ; the days pass so quickly and the 
hours so slowly. There is nothing new to tell you ; we have been acting 
the same round of pieces as when last I wrote, and my parts, such as 
they are, have been just the same. Oh, if I could only make my way ! 
If I could only get out of the supers, if I had only two lines to speak, 
how glad I should be. Everybody says: ‘You must wait, dear; Rome 
was not built in a day; have patience.’ I know so well that it wants 
time, but Ido long so much for ‘ the good'time coming.’ I work hard, 
and am punctual, exact, and I hope obedient ; but, mother dear, it is so 
very difficult to be patient, Of course you have suffered all this your- 
self. Have you not often told me, in your old circuit days, how many 
parts you had to do in a week? but then yours were always speaking 
parts, were they not? That makes so much difference. I know all the 
leading lady’s parts now, and, though I know it is wicked, yet I do so 
wish she would be ill for a night—not seriously, but just a littlk—so that 
IT might come forward and take her part. How glorious that would be ! 
But she is dreadfully healthy and robust, and no amount of work seems 
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to hurt her. Ihave now been over two years on the stage, and have 
never spoken a word yet. But I must not complain any more, or I shall 
make you miserable, and I do not want to do that, mother. I hope you 
get the ten shillings a-week that I send you. Is it enough? I think I 
could spare half-a-crown more if I did not wear gloves in the street, but 
I know you like me to look ladylike, so I afford myself this little 
extravagance. Do you have my advertisement regularly in ‘The Era?’ 
I am afraid it is not much use, and I know it costs money, but I want 
to get my name known. I must leave off now, as I must go to the 
theatre. Good-bye, mother darling. Love, and a thousand kisses, from 
your affectionate daughter, Mary Lester.” 


The letter was headed: “ Theatre Royal, Northborough,” and dated 
two days back. It was an excellently worded, well written, sad, and 
clever letter. Poor girl! Why did she wish for so much? Perhaps 
she was one of those poor deluded ones who look upon the stage as a sure 
road to fame and fortune ; fame she surely had not, or I should have 
heard her name ; fortune, as was evident from her letter, she had equally 
little of. Could I help her? Only in one way: I knew the manager of 
the Theatre Royal, Danebridge ; E had been of some use to him a short 
while ago, and he had won a lawsuit through my assistance; he had 
said at the time that if I could make use of him in any way he was 
always at my service, and I determined to apply to him. I wrote at 
once, stating the case, asking him to help her if he could, and told him 
not to make use of my name, as she would not know it. In a few days 
I got an answer in which Mr. Boyce said he knew the name of Lester 
very well ; there had been in the old days a Mrs. Lester, a very beautiful 
woman, whom he had known very well, but of whom he had quite lost 
sight. For the mother’s sake he would engage Miss Lester for a minor 
part in the forthcoming pantomime at Danebridge. Would I come 
down and spend Christmas with him, and assist at the début of my 
protégée 3 

I accepted his invitation, and thanked him for his trouble, and, 
having plenty of work to do, the time slipped by very quickly ; so that 
I found myself on Christmas Eve packing up my portmanteau, without 
having once given a thought to Miss Mary Lester or her beautiful 
mother. I had timed myself ‘to catch the 4.40 train from Euston, and, 
having time to spare at the station, I looked out fora carriage. I got 
into the smoking compartment, and we soon moved off. There was only 
one man in the carriage, sitting opposite me; he looked like a rich and 
educated ploughboy; his features were provincial, but he was well 
dressed, and when he spoke his voice was loud, but more or less cultivated. 
I put him down as the travelled and universitied son of a brewer; and 
his slightly horsey proclivities were shown by his horseshoe pin, tight 
trousers, and “The Sportsman” in his hand. He asked me for a light, 
and we began a conversation on various topics, He seemed to bé a well- 
informed man, but very young; not so much in age perhaps—I should 
say he was about five-and-twenty—as in speech and ideas; he had 
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evidently studied the world from some outside point, and, although he 
had acquired some few of its refinements, he had also exaggerated its 
defects. After some little time I fell almost asleep, and whilst dozing in 
the corner, with my eyes half-closed, I noticed my opposite neighbour 
take a photograph out of his pocket, kiss it violently, wipe its face clean 
with his handkerchief, and put it carefully away again. I am afraid I 
smiled rather loudly at this, but tried to cover my amusement with a 
yawn. I made some intellectual remark about the weather, and we 
began talking again. My friend seemed very anxious to indulge in 
revelations of his private affairs, and pestered me with family matters in 
which I could not take the slightest interest. He lived at Danebridge, 
his father owned all the land thereabouts. 

“ Awful rich man, the governor, doncherknow? Made it all boiling 
down hogs into lard over in the U.S. I’m a born American, real 
Yankee, but I have always lived in England. I like England, doncher- 
know? Im going to marry an English girl—no! I oughtn’t to say that, 
though. I haven’t asked her yet ; I’ve only known hera month. I'm 
awfully in love—head over ears, doncherknow ?” 

He went on*babbling in. this amorous strain for some time, finishing 
up by asking me whether I’d ever been in love. I told him that I did 
not feel myself bound to answer him. He continued : 

“Well, look here: do you know any actresses—professional ladies, 
you know?” 

‘** Yes, I know a few.” 

“Do you know—no, I mustn’t ask you yet. But look here, d’you 
think there’s anything wrong, any disgrace, you know, in marrying an 
actress ” 

“Certainly not ; why should there be? There are as good ladies on 
the boards as off.” 

“Oh, I’m awfully glad; because I’m in love with an actress—at 
least, she wants to be one. She’s going to act in the Danebridge 
pantomime.” 

“Really? I suppose I must not ask her name?” 

“Well, I'd rather not tell you—yet. The fact is, I don’t want my 
governor to know of it, you understand—not yet, at any rate.” 

“Certainly. I’m getting out at Danebridge, so I daresay we shall 
meet again. Good-night.” , 

“Ta-ta. Au playseer.” 

And so we parted. My friend Boyce was waiting for me on the 
platform. He looked as hale and hearty as ever, reminding me more of 
a well-to-do farmer than of a theatrical manager. In fact he tried to 
act up to the part, inasmuch that he spoke about the crops, the 
harvest, and the land, as though he knew more about them than about 
drops, flies, traps, and such-like managerial adjuncts. He gave me a 
vigorous hand-shaking, and in two minutes we were trotting along the 
straight ‘white highroad in his dogeart, behind a dappled quadruped 
which he delighted in calling “ my little gray mare.” 

“Well, I suppose you’re rather glad to get away from London for a 
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few days,eh? You must want some fresh air and a change of scene, 
You must go in for Christmas plum-pudding to-morrow. You've no 
idea what a difference there is between a London plum-pudding and a 
country one. They don’t know how to grow them up in town. They 
don’t sow early enough, and then they put on too much manure.” 

T asked about the pantomime, whether it would be a success. 

“It’s splendid—never had such a thing before. You'll be really 
surprised. We're going to lick the London houses all into little bits. 
Such dresses, such scenery, all brand new. We shall have the house ~ 
crammed every night.” 

“ And what about Miss Lester ?” 

“ Well, I'd better not say anything about her just yet. Wait till 
you see her; she’s dining with us to-morrow evening. I daresay she'll 
come out on the night. She hasn’t done much at rehearsal, but I 
suppose she will do better when she sees the lights and the audience, and 
gets excited. Fine figure, ‘good voice. You know her, I suppose?” 

“No, I’ve never seen her; and she does not even know my name. 
Don’t say anything about me to her. I want to see what she’s like. 
I only take an interest in her from that letter that I wrote 
you of.” 

“ All right. It must have been a very nice letter, judging from the 
way you acted on it, without knowing the lady. Here we are at home! 
Jump out, and I'll take the trap round to the stables.” 

I went in and found the whole family assembled. We had a very 
pleasant evening. The children had a Christmas-tree ; then we all burnt 
our fingers at snapdragon ; and finally we told ghost-stories with the gas 
turned down and the fire, salted, burning a ghastly blue. Next morning 
being Christmas Day I did not hurry up. In town it is my misfortune to 
have to breakfast at a, to me, inconveniently early hour, so that when 
holiday making I indulge in a few hours extra embracement in the arms 
of Morpheus. I got up next morning just in time to go with Billy Boyce 
and his family to church. The service was good and the sermon tolerable. 
The usual Christmas decorations were about, including evidently new 
bonnets on the heads of the leading ladies of the congregation. After 
the service was over we went out into the churchyard, and, the family 
having gone on in front, I remained with friend Boyce—he, wishing to 
speak with some friends ; I, hoping to get a glimpse of Miss Lester. It 
was a quaint old churchyard, very full of graves, mostly old, green, and 
mouldy ; here and there a bright patch of red or white flowers or a sadly 
new tombstone. All round ran an old stone wall, overgrown with moss 
and ivy. Just behind the wall was a thick band of very dark fir-trees. 
Three flat stones were let into the side of the wall as steps ; and a narrow 
pathway led through the firs on to the highroad, thence a thin white 
strip stretching “ over the hills and far away.” 

I was leaning against the wall watching the sun throwing orange 
beams of shining gold through the dark fir-tree stems ; Boyce was talking 
to a serious gray-headed old man, dressed in black, whom I took for the 
sexton, but subsequently found out to be the clown. All at once I 
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heard a voice just at my elbow say: “ Would you allow me to pass, 
please?” 

I stood back and helped a lady over the wall, knowing at once by the 
voice that it could only be Miss Lester. Their voices were very much 
alike—hers and her mother’s—the same intonation, the same soft plead- 
ing accents; and I felt rather than saw that there must be also the same 
quiet gray eyes. I had hardly time to notice anything else before she 
‘was over and through the firs; I only saw that she was tall, well made, 
walked well, and was quietly dressed. 

Bill Boyce (or, as he was called on the boards, “ Double B ”) came 
up, and we walked back. I told him that I had seen Miss Lester, and 
he asked how I had recognised her. I explained the similarity of voice, 
but he seemed more amused than interested. 

“So you admire the mother, do you? Well, you’re not the first. She 
was gloriously beautiful in her young days—the best Lady Mac, as to 
looks, that I’ve ever seen ; not a bit like this young one. But, look 
here, you must not get in love with the daughter now, because I have 
every reason to believe that her heart, if not her hand, is already engaged. 
She has ‘ flopped her young affections on to an eligible bachelor,’ as the 
Yankees say.” 

“Who is the happy man?” I asked. 

* You'll see him this evening. He is a good fellow; rather rough, 
but he has got lots of cash, which is a decided advantage in this money- 
grubbing age.” . 

We passed a quiet afternoon, and on coming into the drawing-room 
just before dinner, I found Miss Lester already seated on the sofa next 
to Mrs. Boyce. I was duly introduced, and we began talking. Of 
course I at once began to compare her with her mother, mentally. They 
were like, and yet not alike—the same features, the same eyes, but a 
different expression, though perhaps not more than the difference in age 
would warrant ; the mother old and sad, the daughter young and merry. 

- Yes; Miss Lester seemed very merry, laughing and talking at a great 
rate, though it struck me that her gaiety was just a little forced. She 
spoke well, but seemed a trifle flighty, hardly the girl, I thought, to write 
the letter I read—and mean it. 

Altogether I was rather disappointed ; not so much in looks as in 
behaviour. She seemed just a wee bit “ barmaidish,” if I may use the 
expression. Still, if she could act, that would make up for a great deal, 
for an actress has always a certain individuality about her (or is it per- 
haps the want of it?) that raises her above the standard of a merely pretty 
talkative woman. 

The door was opened, and Mr. Leyland was announced. Who should 
appear but my friend of the railway—the amorous and confidential young 
man who loved the actress, which actress was, of course, Miss Lester. 
He expressed great surprise at seeing me, ejaculating sundry “By Joves !’ 
and “ Did you ever, doncherknow ?” 

As soon as he had convinced himself that I was evidently not in love 
with the object of his adoration, he began to show her great attention, 
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and all through dinner he paid her the most ridiculous compliments, 
which she seemed to relish as a savoury accompaniment to roast turkey 
with chestnut-stuffing. After dinner the same thing continued ; and I 
was not a little glad when Miss Lester went home, under the convoy of 
her admiring swain. 

The next day was all excitement in preparing for the evening’s 
pantomime. As a complete stranger to that mysterious region known to 
us outsiders as “ behind the scenes,” I took a great interest in all that 
was going on, getting myself several times inextricably mixed up among 
the pantomimical paraphernalia, to the general inconvenience of the 
actors, as is the usual way with strangers in those regions. 

In the evening I elected to sit at the side of the stalls, in preference 
to going behind, for, though it may be undignified to confess it, I have 
an infantile admiration for pantomime, and have loved a different 
Columbine every year‘as long as I can remember. 

Well, in due time Miss Lester came on, and though she had an un- 
important part, she was, I grieve to relate, a dead.failure. She could not 
sing, and she evidently had forgotten her few lines: “ Mein Leibehen 
was willst du noch mehr?” Mr. Leyland, from the solitary grandeur of 
a private box, threw her a bouquet, but even this failed to revive her 
memory or animate her movements ; the only part she did well was her 
exit. She had to hurry off in the last scene, presumably to call down 
the goddess of plenty to furnish the transformation scene, and she rushed 
off very well ; judging from my own feelings she must have been very 
glad to get the performance over. After it was over, Billy Boyce told me 
it was all arranged—in fact it had been arranged before the performance 
began—he knew she would not be a success, and had another girl to 
“understudy ” her dozen lines. Mr. Leyland had proposed the evening 
before, and she would now, as the wife of a country squire, naturally 
retire from the stage, of which she had been so great (1) an ornament. 

About three months later, when back at work, I saw the announce- 
ment of her marriage in the paper; and as in the natural course of events 
the beautiful mother would no longer be in want of the good things of 
this life, I think my little mission was accomplished ; and I may flatter 
myself that it all came from the sweet intonation of the four little 
words : 

“ Third single, Charing Cross.” 
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THE OLD HOUSES. 


By W. F. WAtter. 


IV.—_THE HOUSE IN DORSET GARDEN. 


-g UT of the roar of Fleet Street, where life runs with the 
rush of a river, into the quiet of a little Square where 
life seems to sleep like a pool. So quiet is this modern 
metropolitan head-quarters of the agricultural persuasion, 
so quaint, when one turns one’s back on the stuccoed 
anachronism of its hotel, is still this Salisbury Square, 
that it requires no great effort of imagination to recall 
the time when, in the Salisbury Court that then was, 
an immortal podgy little man, bythe name of Richardson, 
sat down to write “ Pamela,” and rose up to carry his 

copy to the printing-office yonder, where a certain unsuccessful young 
medico from Dublin, one Dr. Oliver Goldsmith—not yet in a position to 
pay for bloom-coloured coats from John Filby, the tailor, at the sign of 
The Harrow, hard by in Water Lane—read his employer’s proofs 
through the press ; to recall how, in the same bookseller’s back-parlour, 
Mr. Hogarth once beheld a strange uncouth personage shaking his head 
and rolling himself about in a ridiculous manner, and then, there, and 
therefore took Samuel Johnson for an idiot; how that Blimberian 
Primate, Thomas Secker, whose circumlocutory fashion of toasting 
“Church and King” the Dr. Johnson of after days could never away 
with, would come here and assure the novelist of all the virtues of his 
high archiepiscopal consideration ; how often must have come here, too, 
that lively little Miss Aikin, who was by-and-by to delight C. J. Fox 
by her “ Life” of Samuel the poodle, and disgust Samuel the bear by 
marrying the “little Presbyterian parson,” suckling the Rev. Barbauld’s 
fools, and chronicling that pedagogue’s small-beer. The theatrical asso- 
ciations of this place date from a day considerably less easy to bring 
back : a time when Temple Bar was a wooden gatehouse, and in the 
suburban road it stood across enthusiasts, innocent of “ Union” rules, 
playing football under difficulties; when the “Inn” of the Bishop of 
Salisbury had made way for the town mansion of great Eliza’s splendid 
Sackville ; when Salisbury House and Dorset House had nothing left of 
them but a name; when the first Stuart and second Solomon lolled on 
the throne of these realms as in Rabelais’ easy-chair, and Duke Hildebrod 
reigned over the Huffs and the Muns and the Tytire-tu’s of neighbouring 
Alsatia. There, out of the still standing granary of the Bishops had been 
constructed the Salisbury Court, or Dorset Court Theatre, where, it being 
a “private” house, His Highness the Prince’s servants had been privileged 
to play by candle-light. Wrecked by the redoubtable Betham in the year 
of disgrace 1649, the Prince’s Theatre had been patched up presently by 
Davenant, and opened for a short season, pending the erection of the 
Duke’s House in the Fields. Then it had been lapped up by the great 
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tongue of fire which had lapped up half London. But the site seems to 
have had an attraction for Davenant which Lincoln’s Inn Fields had not, 
and he conceived the idea of building on his terrain de prédilection the 
largest theatre and the most ornate that had ever yet been seen. Wren 
was entrusted with the design, Grinling Gibbons with the ornamentation, 
and considerations of expense were not allowed to interfere with either, 
for Davenant had not only persuaded himself that a sumptuously-ordered 
house whose specialité should be elaborately staged and mounted spectacle 
would prove highly profitable, but he had persuaded certain of his monied 
patrons also that such would be the case, and had thereby got them to 
become “ adventurers,” or shareholders in the concern. The Patentee of 
the Duke’s Company had made that journey, feet foremost, to West- 
minster Abbey before his idea had got much beyond paper ; nevertheless, 
the adventurers did not shrink from carrying it out, and, in due course— 
not, probably, where the old Prince’s Theatre had stood, but more con- 
veniently and attractively situated on what had been the river terrace of 
the sloping pleasaunce of the Sackvilles—where later and lately stood a 
gasometer, and where now stands nothing but a notice board to notify 
that a place of potsherds and graveolent jetsam generally is an eligible 
building site, and is to be let on lease—there or thereabouts presently 
arose that Nero’s palace, shining all with gold, which on the 9th of 
November, 1671, was thrown open to an appreciative public, and was 
thenceforward to be known as the House in Dorset Garden. 

It had cost a tremendous sum of money—a sum approaching five 
figures. The “adventurers” no doubt felt a little nervous. Etherege, 
who wrote the prologue for the opening day, describes them as being 
more anxious about the fortunes of their theatre than ever was poet about 
the fortunes of his play. But whatever fears they may have entertained, 
must have been promptly dismissed. From first to last, during the 
elevem years of its regular existence, the history of Dorset Garden 
Theatre is the history of a continuous prosperity. And this prosperity 
was achieved by means far more legitimate than that spectacular 
“ operatic ” form of entertainment for which Davenant, who believed he 
had struck a new and inexhaustible vein with his “Siege of Rhodes,” 
had, in his latter days, such a fondness, The late Patentee’s widow, 
represented by her son, the future practitioner in Doctors’ Commons, 
held the patent, but Mr. Betterton and Harris held the real power, and 
neither was the sort of man to wholly subordinate his art to that of the 
machinist and the scene-painter. The public taste had, of course, to be 
considered, and existing arrangements to be carried out. Davenant had 
died, leaving behind him, ready for representation, an ‘‘ operatic” 
version of “ Macbeth,” to which, indeed, he had not put his name, but 
which, in view of the very great success it met with on its subsequent 
production, his faithful Downes expressly ascribes to him. This 
‘* Macbeth,” by-and-by published “ with all the alterations, amendments, 
additions, and new songs,” became so completely the accepted version, 
that presently The Tatler quoted from it, in the full conviction that he 
was quoting Shakespeare. Then, too, machinery had been ordered at 
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vast outlay from Paris for that conversion of “The Tempest” into a 
spectacle upon which Mr. Shadwell had been employed. And Mr. 
Shadwell’s work had to be paid for, and produced; and everything, 
according to Mr. Downes, being admirably managed, no succeeding opera 
brought more money to the treasury. The succeeding operas were the 
“Psyche” of Molitre, as J. B. Poquelin would have written it if he had 
been Thomas Shadwell aforesaid, which ran for eight days, at a cost, for 
scenery alone, of one hundred pounds per diem; and the “Circe” of 
young Davenant, the D.C.L., which is chiefly remarkable for the way 
in which the daughter of the Sun holds forth on the subject of churches 
and heretics, and the author accentuates the penultimate of Iphigenia. 
When, in 1677, it came to this sort of thing, it must have been pretty 
clear that operas, like other objectionable things, had had their day. 

Long before then, however, the management had applied to other 
sources for success, and had not applied in vain. They had opened with 
their famous Lincoln’s Inn Fields stock-piece, Dryden’s “Sir Martin 
Marr-all,” in which Nokes, as Daubray used to say of himself in the 
Passage Choiseul, was “immense,” and which never failed to draw, however 
often it was put up. But Dryden was bound by contract to the other 
House; and it was Ravenscroft who fitted the low comedian whom 
London audiences could never see too often with another “ immense ” 
part, old Jorden, in a compound adaptation from “ Pourceaugnae,” and 
his “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” which must have been as rich as that pie 
mentioned by Mr. Weller, “ as was all fat.” Wycherly, whose début in 
dramatic authorship at the Theatre Royal had been so brilliant, must 
have been considered good for a run at Dorset Garden ; and yet, oddly 
enough, his lively, never-flagging ‘‘ Dancing Master,” which reads so well, 
and in the Paris and the Formal of which one seems actually to see 
Nokes and an actor who had grown worthy to stand beside him, Angel 
—oddly enough the “ Dancing Master” stepped into no preferment, and 
fared no better at the hands of the public than the deadly-lively 
“Mr. Anthony” of Orrery, which preceded it. 

If his flow of success then failed for awhile, Shadwell soon “ struck 
oil” again, and brought all the town to his “ Epsom Wells,” the best 
thing he was to do till, sixteen years later, his “ Squire of Alsatia,” his 
best thing of all, saw the footlights at what was then London’s only 
theatre. Everybody was in the cast of the “ Wells”—both the 
Bettertons, and that charming Mrs. Johnson, who danced the jig 
de rigueur at the end so exquisitely that Love’s power, says Mr. Downes, 
in his peculiar phrase, soon after coerced her to dance elsewhere ; Harris 
as Raines ; Smith as the Woodly, in which the next generation was to 
see Wilks; Underhill as the Clodpate, to whom Mrs. Johnson’s name- 
sake, the veteran Ben, by-and-by (the original Vellum of Addison’s 
“Drummer,” and a famous Ananias in his other namesake’s ‘“ Aleymist ”) 
‘was hereafter to succeed; Nokes, of course, as Bisket, a part in which 
“Dicky” Norris alone could have been his equal. Who the original 
Mrs. Bisket was is not recorded, but she had for her successor that 
Mrs. Saunders whom Mr. Pope calls “ Betty,” and who was, on the stage 
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and off it, the faithful confidante and companion of “ poor Narcissa” 
Oldfield. 

So Mr. Shadwell’s comedy made a hit, and one is glad of it for its 
author’s sake, who “ had the birth and education of a gentleman without 
the fortune of one,” and was honestly striving, in spite of Mr. Dryden, 
to supply his financial deficiencies by his pen; who, when he was not 
turning Shakespeare into pot-boilers, was almost as brilliant as he was 
abused ; and who, under a persecution, personal, political, and profes- 
sional, as virulent as, to use Mr. Langbaine’s not over-happy comparison, 
anything Socrates suffered in the hands of his arch-enemy, ever dis- 
played a plucky good-humour, which perhaps stood him in as good stead 
as the circum-pectoral zs triplex of his philosophy did the more virtuous 
philosopher. 

When the “Wells” had run dry, and Sandford had ceased to 
embody so grotesquely the ghost of Smith’s Banquo in Davenant’s 
operatised ‘“ Macbeth,” a more congenial character was found for the 
arch-villain of the day in the superlative scoundrel Jasper, of Nevil 
Payne’s sanguinary “Fatal Jealousy,” the production of which piece was 
rendered further remarkable by the second appearance on any stage of 
Lee, the poet, who, having failed rather signally as Duncan, now col- 
lapsed altogether in the walking part of the Captain of the Watch. 
Mrs. Shadwell (Tom’s young wife), however, emerged from her noviciate 
as Celia, the unfortunate heroine, and Nokes earned his sobriquet in 
the Nurse, which he played to the Witch of his no doubt highly-gratified 
mother. And then came bounding—bouncing rather—on to the stage 
that rattling, rollicking, trapesing, trolloping, brazen-faced, brazen-tongued 
Meenad-Thalia, the comic muse of the ingenious Mrs. Aphra Behn. 

What is one to say of the daughter of Mr. Johnson, of Canterbury, 
the pupil of “the fervid school” of Surinam, where papa was to have 
been, but was not, Lieutenant-Governor, the wife of the London 
Dutchman, who marries her and is seen no more, the spy at Antwerp, 
the Cassandra of 1666, who retires upon her disappointment, and there- 
after devotes herself “to pleasure and’ the Muses,” who were not quite 
those of Helicon? Assuredly, since “ Astrea”—very much without 
the diphthong—sleeps beneath that plain marble stone with the two 
wretched verses upon it made by the ingenious gentleman who was no 
poet, the less said about her private life the better. Let us leave it to 
her female friend, biographer, and champion to break with precious 
balms the head they should anoint, and let us be content to know that 
she was “a woman of sense, and, by consequenee, a lover of pleasure, 
as indeed all, both men and women, are ;” that “one who knew her 
intimately never saw anything unbecoming the just modesty of her sex, 
though more gay and free than the folly of the precise would allow ;” 
and that she was “a greater honour to that sex than all the canting tribe 
that die with the false representation of saints.” 

Saint or dissembler the authoress of “The Lucky Chance” could 
clearly never have been ; but, putting the question of morality aside for 
a moment, our Aphra cannot in fairness be denied a high place amongst 
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the playwrights of her time. She had a really wonderful talent for 
stage-writing. Not, indeed, an original talent, but that which supplied 
its place then, I daresay, as well as it does now—a natural talent for 
adaptation. Of her eighteen plays not one, in the matter of the fable, is 
her very own—Marlowe, Browne, Shirley, Moliére, the Italian comedy, 
the old romancists, Killigrew, even, and old Tatham the city poet— 
everybody, down to George Wilkins, was laid under contribution, and 
Aphra made fresh plays and fresh profit out of them all. 

For the technique, the handling, the scene-plot of her pieces is alto- 
gether her own. And this, as such, is first-rate. The play never drags, 
never lags, never flags, is never for a moment dull. The play, alas! is 
only too “lively ;” the mur de la vie privée, too audaciously escaladed, 
and the situations, irresistibly comic as they are, too often past per- 
mission. Yet the town roared at all this. Yet Mrs. Behn was a 
popular authoress, and her name good for money on a bill. And as to 
how far “breadth” of treatment was allowable, was there not John 
Dryden, Esq., poet-laureate, to instruct her? I take leave to doubt if 
she ever greatly bettered—if she ever could have greatly bettered—that 
instruction. 

The Menad-Thalia, however, gave place now and again to a more 
than passable Polyhymnia. Up and down even the broadest of Astrea’s 
scenes are scattered lyrics, so admirably and so charmingly written as to 
make one the more regret that, for the most part, to modern prudery 
they are so unquotable. Here, though, is a verse that may be quoted 
from the “echo song for the page to sing at Erminia’s chamber-door” in 
the “ Fore’d Marriage.” Agree with me, my editor, who understand this 
matter, that it is worth quotation : 


Amintas, that true-hearted swain, 
Upon a river’s brink was laid, 
Where to the pitying streams he did complain 
Of Sylvia, that false charming maid. 
But she was still regardless of his pain: 
“ Oh! faithless Sylvia,’ would he cry. 
And what he said the echoes would reply : 
‘“* Be kind, or else I die! 
“T die! 
“ Be kind, or else I die! 
“I die!” 


The first time the page sang that pretty song, a young gentleman behind 
the scenes was in a bad way. He was the son of a Sussex rector, and 
was himself a Christ-Church man ; he was barely twenty, and his name 
was Thomas Otway. Mr. Otway had left Oxford rather abruptly, whilst 
still an undergraduate, and was loafing about London, impecunious, “ on 
the make.” He rather fancied he had the making of an actor in him, as 
other young men are apt, with as little warranty, to fancy still. Mrs. Behn 
had given him the small part of the King in this play of hers, His 
dresser had made up his round young face after the similitude of wrinkled 
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age, and old Downes, the prompter, with a vivid recollection of his own 
terrible first appearance on the opening day in the Fields, had helped his 
majesty to stumble through the fifty-three lines of his first act. But the 
King had come off “in a tremendous agony, and spoilt for an actor.” 
Thenceforth his crown devolved upon Mr. Westwood, and the late 
aspirant to histrionic honours betook himself to his proper line of business, 
dramatic authorship. 

Whilst he was writing “ Alcibiades,” the young lady who was by- 
and-by to be cast for Draxilla, Timandra’s confidante, had joined the 
Dorset Garden company as a recruit. A girl of sixteen, this Elizabeth 
Barry was then—a remarkable girl, whose gray eyes flashed upon you 
from under dark brows, and who wore her rippling hair drawn back from 
her grand forehead after an original fashion of her own. Colonel Barry’s 
daughter, so the story went. ‘“ Woman to Lady Shelton of Norfolk, my 
godmother, when Lord Rochester took her on the stage,” wrote Tony 
Austin, four-and-thirty years after the colonel’s daughter had been laid 
in earth in Acton churchyard. Lady Shelton’s godson, and Dick 
Estcourt’s future tapster at the sign of The Bumper, in James Street, 
Covent Garden, may be “trusty Anthony” in this matter. If he be, it 
does not redound much to “my godmother’s” credit. Into Rochester's 
hands, however, the girl did fall, somehow. And, except that John 
Wilmot was not at all Jean Racine, it was the story of Racine and 
La Champmeslé that followed. At the theatre they could make nothing 
of the novice for some time. ‘She could neither sing nor dance, no, not 
a country dance,” trusty Anthony writes. Perhaps she who was to prove 
herself by her hundred-and-twelve creations an all-transcending actress 
took another view of her profession. Cibber says she did not know how 
to speak a line properly ; but then Cibber says just the same thing about 
the Oldfield, whose delivery of “‘ The Scornful Lady’s ” 


All we that are call’d woman, know as well. . 


in Mrs. Voss’s bar-parlour, held an experienced dfamatist like Captain 
Farquhar spell-bound one fine evening. And the management discharged 
Mrs. Barry at the end of the year, as hopelessly incompetent, continues 
Mr. Cibber. And then, my Lord Rochester taught her how to act, adds 
E. Curll. I wonder who taught that teacher how to teach? What 
Rochester could do, and what he probably did do, was to secure his 
protégée an appearance in a part which would afford her an opportunity of 
showing the stuff that was in her. And it was, thanks to him, no doubt, 
that she made her début in 1673-4, under Royal patronage, as the Queen 
of Hungary in the still fashionable “ Mustapha.” After that, I should 
imagine, it was not her dismissal, but an engagement, that Mr. Betterton 
gave his débutante. ? 

The stage crown, which was as yet hers, but for that day only, she 
had of course to lay down, and, in company with audacious Betty 
Currer and His Majesty’s less distinguished godchild, Charlotte Butler, 
to commence learning her business from the beginning, under such 
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instructresses as Mary Betterton and stately Mary Lee, who, by-and-by, 
as Lady Slingsby, was to be the first English actress to achieve the social 
distinction of a title. 

Settle’s “Empress of Morocco,” the first play ever published “ adorned 
with cuts,” and sold in England for two shillings, preceded a revival of 
“Hamlet,” with many new names in the bill, but with the Bettertons 
still in their old parts. Then came an outrageous diatribe against 
Shaftesbury, called the “Siege of Constantinople ””—a Constantinople 
with a chancellor and an alderman amongst its ruling powers—to which 
Nevil Payne put, or lent, his name ; a “ Conquest of China,” in which 
the facetious Jevon, enacting a Heathen Chinee, produced that unre- 
hearsed stage effect by falling literally “on” his sword when he came to 
die ; a deservedly forgotten piece of Crowne’s ; and a violation of history, 
entitled “‘Herod and Mariamne,” the work of the Berkshire rector and 
land steward’s son, Sam Pordage. And then came Otway’s “ Alcibiades,” 
and the Barry fairly began her career with her first line in “ Draxilla.” 
The play, indeed, was weak, the part invertebrate, but the actress gave 
such earnestness of her strength that five original parts were assigned her 
in the course of the next season. These included the Mrs. Loveit of 
Etherege’s last comedy; the smart Theodosia of “Tom Essence,” a 
posthumous piece of that Rawlins, some time engraver to the Mint, who 
“had no desire to be known” as a professional playwright “by a 
threadbare coat, having a calling that would maintain it woolly ;” and 
the Elvira of Ravenscroft’s “‘Wrangling Lovers,” the play from which 
Mrs. Centlivre borrowed whole scenes of her “ Wonder,” and in which 
Percival, the father of the future Mrs. Mountford, made his first 
appearance. 

Hard work this for a young beginner. Butif Betterton did not spare 
a young beginner whom he found so apt, he certainly did not spare him- 
self. Whilst he was studying and rehearsing “ Alcibiades” he was 
“coaching” Crowne’s Court Masque “ Calisto,” in the representation of 
which, amateurs no less distinguished than two to-be Queens of England, 
were concerned, ‘ Alcibiades” done with, Mr. Betterton ‘ crowned” 
Shadwell’s version of “ Don Juan ” by his superlative performance of his 
Don; created, next, a new magnificent Solyman in “ Ibrahim,” with 
Mary Lee for his Roxalana ; doffed his robe and turban to appear in all 
the modern foppery of Etherege’s fascinating Dorimant; was the wily 
Philip of Spain in “Don Carlos;” the amorous Lord Bellamount in 
Tom Durfey’s ‘‘ Madam Fickle,” and finished up the year as Sylvano, the 
“discontented Arcadian, in Settle’s version of Guarini’s “Pastor Vido.” 
Add to all this the continual wear and tear of management, and it will 
‘be clear that Mr. Betterton did not draw even his highest salary of five 
pounds a week absolutely for nothing. 

The success of “‘ Don Carlos” was very great. For years afterwards, 
as Betterton told Booth and Booth told Aaron Hill, it was infinitely 
more applauded and better followed than either ‘The Orphan” or 
“Venice Preserved ;” and it so amply filled Otway’s pockets that if 
there be any truth in his enemy Rochester’s scurrilous rhymes, he was at 
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last able to afford a course of medical treatment, which allowed him to 
sit down presently to uninterrupted work upon a fresh piece. Monsieur 
Racine had a good deal to do with this piece, which proved to be but a 
dull translation of the Frenchman’s not over-lively “ Bérénice.” It was 
in three acts, too ; and the public would look for the customary five. So, 
for the first time in the annals of the stage, it is on record that in 
February, 1676-7, an afterpiece was given. This was an adaptation, 
also by Otway, of the “ Fourberies de Scapin,” and scored well. Mrs. 
Barry played in both portions of the afternoon’s entertainment ; and her 
name stands besides to four other original characters this year. For two of 
these she was indebted to the prolific Behn; the first being the Hellena 
of the first part of the “‘ Rover ;” the other, the Leonora—to Betterton’s 
tremendously effective Moor—in “ Abdelazer,” a tragedy of revenge, 
which the ingenious Aphra had “lifted” from Marlowe, pretty much as 
Young, later, was to “lift” his “ Zanga” from her. For her “ Rover” 
she had gone to Killigrew, and out of Tom’s forgotten “‘ Thomaso ” she 
had manufactured a masterpiece which kept the stage for eighty years. 
Wilkes, Verbruggen, Ryan, and Gentleman Smith succeeded the original 
Smith in Willmore, the Rover; Ben Jonson, Spiller, Bridgwater, and 
Shuter followed Underhill in Blunt, the booby Squire ; Mrs. Oldfield, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Mountford, and Mrs. Woffington (up to her last 
season) represented Hellena after Mrs, Barry ; and Mrs. Barry herself, 
when she was thirty years older, Mrs. Porter, Mrs. Horton, and 
Mrs. Hamilton successively played the famous hetaira, Angellica Bianca, 
first embodied by a no less thoroughly competent performer, it would 
seem, than Madam Ellen Gwyn herself. 

Meanwhile, Otway, after a very brief and even less brilliant campaign 
in Flanders, was back again in London, and busy with a comedy of 
fashionable life. In June, 1678, “ Friendship in Fashion” was produced, 
with a distribution that looks as perfect as the most fastidious author 
could desire, and with a success that naturally misled the author to 
believe he had hit upon his true line, and thus caused him to waste 
precious time on pieces like “The Soldiers Fortune” and “The 
Atheist.” 

The London of that day presumably “took” Mr. Betterton’s Goodvile 
and Mr. Leigh’s Malagene ; roared at Underhill’s Boeotian ; swore that 
Mrs, Barry topped her part in Mrs. Goodvile ; and appreciated to the full 
the highly “ charged” Lady Squeamish that Mrs, Gwyn beyond question 
gave them. But posterity—the posterity of 1750—while it could never 
have enough of the Castalio, the Chamont, the Monimia,—the Pierre, the 
Jaffier, the Belvidera—of Spranger Barry and Garrick and Mrs, Cibber, 
would have none of the “Friendship,” and damned Mr. Otway’s best 
comedy, definitely, on the very first night it was resuscitated, And the 
“‘Soldier’s Fortune,” too, so popular when Betterton and Mrs. Barry were 
its Beaugard and its Lady Dunce, revived once for “ haughty George 
Powell” and Frances Knight, and once again for Mrs. Mountfort, never 
saw the lights more after young Mr. Quin and Mrs. Seymour tried it 
on @ Lincoln’s Inn Fields audience in 1722. 
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Durfey’s bustling “Squire Oldsapp,” superlatively interpreted by 
Nokes, Betterton, Smith, Underhill, Leigh, Sandford—all the talents, in 
fact—-gave place to a strange tragedy of Tate’s, the principal characters 
in which appear to be one sorceress, three ghosts, and four witehes ; and 
at the conclusion of this sabbat the illustrious obscure Leanard obtained 
a hearing for his “Counterfeits.” Langbaine describes this dramatist as 
one who, “though he would be esteemed the father, is at best but the 
midwife to the labours of others;” and who, “gypsy-like, begs with 
stolen children, that he may raise the more compassion.” Mr. Langbaine 
and Mr. Leanard were evidently not friends. The ‘“Counterfeits,” 
however, proved a capital piece for Cibber to extract his “She Would” 
from ; and is further to be noted as the play in which “ Young Mumford,” 
as the bills called him, made his début. This Mumford was, properly, 
Mountford, the Will Mountford who by-and-by married Mrs, Percival, 
became the father of black-eyed Susanna, was the inimitable original of 
Sir Courtly Nice, and a “ Rover” so winsome as to thaw even the prudery 
of Great Nassau’s Queen, and was, on the night of the 9th of December, 
1692, in the thirty-third year of his age, most treacherously done to 
death, in Howard Street, Strand, by one Captain Richard Hill, Charles, 
Lord Mohun, standing by, and consenting to his murder. 

When, for reasons connected with the pot-au-feu, Shadwell had, as 
he modestly expressed it, made Shakespeare’s Timon “ into a play,” and 
there was an end of that same, then the Laureate brought upon the Dorset 
Garden boards a comedy which he was bold enough to say was of the 
first rank with those that he had written, and to add that posterity 
would be of his opinion. I venture to think that posterity will be apt 
to place this comedy even beyond those that Mr. Dryden has written. 
There is a scene in the third act, between that wily young Mormon, 
Woodall, and the three ladies, which, I fancy, is unique. But that only 
makes me regret the more that the author of “ Aurung Zebe” and “ All 
for Love” should have perpetrated “Mr. Limberham.” This much 
injured protector was supposed, indeed, to typify his Grace of Lauder- 
dale, whose Mistress Tricksy was my Lady Dysart. And the popular 
opinion respecting his Grace was that expressed by Andrew Marvel—to 
wit, that of all the miscreants who were ever en route to the place 
unmentionable to ears polite, that villain rampant bore away the bell. 
Dryden, like our friend Galba, under another impeachment, negabat ; 
but that did not go for much. Mesdames Tricksy, Brainsick, Saintly, 
and their friends, from Charing Cross to Bow, were up in arms. “ They 
damned the play all at one fatal blow, and broke the glass that did their 
picture show.” The glass was broken on the third day, when an end 
‘was put, par ordre supérieur, to Mr. Limberham’s career. 

The following year, 1679, Dryden and Lee collaborated in a tragedy 
for the Duke’s company—their famous ‘‘(Edipus.” Says the senior 
collaborator: ‘Sophocles is admirable everywhere, and therefore we have 
followed him as closely as we possibly could.” The limits of possibility, 
however, are sometimes wide ; and the admirable one managed to keep 
well away from his followers. Nevertheless Dryden has done no better 
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or more characteristic work than the incantation scenes of this piece, 
whilst the bombast and “ bosh ” of Lee, in such lines as 


Gods meet gods, and jostle in the dark, 
are relieved by splendid poetry like this : 


Can’st not, wilt not, find the road 
To the great palace of magnificent Death, 
Though thousand ways lead to his thousand doors 
Which, day and night, are still unbarr’d for all ? 


“(Edipus” took prodigiously, and ran ten days, Its production led, 
however, to a difference of opinion with the King’s House, who main- 
tained, and not without reason, that Dryden and Lee were bound to 
them, at any rate, by ties of gratitude. “‘ Instead of which,” the Laureate, 
whose pension was a thousand or so in arrear, and who had a young 
family to maintain, set to work upon a pot-boiler for the people who 
paid him best. This was “ Troilus and Cressida,” the Shakesperian theme, 
with variations. Thus, Cassandra is omitted ; Cressida is true ; Troilus, in 
defiance of what either of Mr. Dryden’s boys at Westminster School could 
have certified to him was the Homeric fact, kills Diomed ; and so forth, 
The ghost of Mr. Shakespeare speaks the prologue to this entertainment. 

The production of “The Orphan” was the great theatrical event of 
1680. Betterton was the Castalio, Smith the Chamont ; the Polydore was 
bibulous Joseph Williams, the Theodosius of this same year, and the 
future Biron of Southerne’s ‘Fatal Marriage.” The Chaplain, played 
by Percival, was the “small part” in which young Mr. Cibber was to 
win such commendation from that excellent actor and atrocious scamp 
“Scum” Goodman as almost took away his breath and fairly drew 
tears from his eyes. The “little girl” who enacted the page, to the 
admiration of all spectators, was the daughter of Justinian Bracegirdle, 
and barely six years old ; and the Monimia was Elizabeth Barry, in her 
twenty-third year, and already at the first of the “stations of her glory.” 
What an actress! When the public, from whom Monimia’s woes had 
drawn such tender sighs and such delicious tears, crowded to the next 
new play, there she was in a rollicking “ breeches-part,” the heroine of 
Shadwell’s “ Woman-Captain.” The Lavinia Metella of “ Caius Marius;” 
the Corina of Behn’s “ Match in Newgate ;” the Athanais of Lee’s 
‘Theodosius ;” the Cordelia of Tate’s “Lear;” Lady Dunce; and 
Leonora, the Queen, in Dryden’s “ Protestant Play,” that “ Spanish 
Friar” he brought out as soon as he had recovered from the con- 
sequences of the Rose Alley ambuscade;—these were the chief of 
her creations during that and the following season. And to these 
she added the La Nuche of the second part of “The Rover,” 
the Teraminta of Lee’s prohibited “ Brutus,” in which Lady Slingsby 
figured in the bills for Sempronia, and to which the representative of 
Teraminta spoke one of those full-flavoured epilogues that were the 
fashion, which has lines as humorous as they are unquotable; the 
rattling Lady Galliard of Behn’s “City Heiress ;” and the Princess of 
Cleve, in Lee’s post-Bedlam play of that name, wherein Betterton, as 
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e Nemours, spoke the famous diatribe against women, and delivered a post- 
mortem panegyric upon the “‘ Count Rosidore,” who was Lord Rochester ;. 
all these, whilst she must have been studying and rehearsing the 
Belvidera which was to place her at once and beyond question in the 
first rank of her profession. 

‘“‘ Venice Preserved” was the first and the greatest event of the last 
year of Dorset Garden. Written péintedly against the Whigs, bringing 
Shaftesbury, as Antonio, in a paroxysm of that senile peculiarity with 
which it was the custom to discredit him, bodily on to the stage, and 
dedicated, quite after the manner of the time, to that Louise Renée 
de Penencovet de Kéroual, Duchess of Portsmouth, whom English- 
men, when they did not, which was seldom, call her worse, called 
“‘Carewell,” tout court, the personal and political element of the 
play seems, for a while, to have obscured its poetical merits. These, 
however, with such splendid interpretation as was originally given 
them, must have stood out pre-eminent before long. Pre-eminent 
they have remained, albeit once, long after the elimination of the 
first scene of the third act, but at a time of great political excitement, 
in October, 1795, when “ glorious John” was the Jaffier, and Mrs. Siddons 
in the plenitude of her power was the Belvidera, such rapturous applause 
greeted Bensley, in Pierre, when he cursed the senate and the constitution, 
that after the third night the piece had to be taken out of the bills. 

Mrs. Behn’s last play at Dorset Garden followed Otway’s. This was her 
‘“Roundheads,” which she had taken from Tatham. The prologue wasspoken 
by the ghost of Hewson, Cromwell’s old Colonel “ with the big thumb,” 
ascending from the nether regions, dressed as the cobbler he had originally 
been ; and the characters represented Lambert, Fleetwood, Desborough, 
and other real personages, under their real names, and engaged in the 
‘Oliverian frolicks” of hard drinking, and flinging of cushions, which, 
if Mr. Pepys is to be credited, were frolics not altogether Oliverian either. 

Ravenscroft, though his was not absolutely the concluding play, wound 
up the chronicle of successes with the ‘London Cuckolds,”a famous comedy 
of manners, albeit the Tatler did call it a heap of vice and absurdity, and 

Eugenio proceeded to expatiate so pleasantly upon the occasion of seeing 
human nature fall so low in their delights. The Aldermanic Doodle and 
Wiseacre of Nokes and Underhill delighted many a full house, as did 
their successors for many a year afterwards, regularly as Lord Mayor’s Day 
came round, till Garrick, in a fit of prudery, laid the piece aside in 1751. 
Before then, Mrs. Pritchard had, without any scruples, impersonated 
“Lady No,” and “Jaunty” Palmer made “his first appearance in any 
character,” as Townly. Garrick’s interdiction, notwithstanding his 
“‘ Cuckolds,” flourished at the rival house for some thirty years more, and 
only expired on the occasion of Quick’s benefit in 1782. 

Ht The union of the Duke’s Company with what was left of the King’s a 

| had now become a matter of necessity. Dorset Garden was still occa- XN 

1 sionally used for spectacle ; but its.splendid corps dramatique emigrated 

Hi to the Theatre Royal, and for the next thirteen years London had 

virtually but that one playhouse. : 
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DOMESTICS OF THE DRAMA. 


By Watter Gorpon. 





ELPOMENE and Thalia were twin sisters : 
‘Y female Corsican brothers one might call 
them—in Irish. No two, however, could 
have been more opposite in tastes, habits, 
disposition, and all other things which go 
to make up humanity; herein they were 
as far away from each other as are the 
Poles asunder. It may be truly said of 
them, they wore their rue with a differ- 
ence ; by-the-way, of that herb the first-named lady generally had a 
garden full. 

Melpomene was tall, stately, and severe, generally wore black ; she 
carried a dagger in place of a chatelaine, and was rather given to drown 
her grief in the poisoned bowl. A very lachrymose lady was this one 
yclept Melpomene. You would not think so by the name—it seems like 
honey, full of sweetness ; but bitter must be that sweet wherein revenge, 
hatred, jealousy, and all the strongest passions lie hidden. 

Thalia was sprightly, gay, lively, full of wit, humour, raillery, or 
what some people might call “chaff.” She was a very madcap; saucy with 
her lovers, leading them on only to keep them off ; here, there, and every- 
where—a gleam of sunshine, a flash of lightning; gay in dress as in her 
spirits, while her merry laugh made the echoes tire with repeating it so 
frequently. 

Such were the mistresses ; now for their domestics. 

Melpomene, always grand if not queen-like, appears to have managed 
her household without the aid of subordinate servants, so we never find 
her surrounded by any but a superior class, such as “ her gentlewoman,” 
obviously a lady-help; “her maid of honour,” “her nurse,” and “ her 
attendant.” These were her familiars—to them she opened her mind, 
discoursed on family affairs, disclosed her pet projects; and they, the 
gentlewoman, maid of honour, and attendant, sometimes returned the 
compliment by opening out about their mistress. Oh yes! they could 
give her a dig with their tongue just as quickly as Melpomene could 
settle anyone with her dagger. 

“The Thane of Fife had a wife,” so had the Thane of Cawdor ; it 
would have been better for him if he had not—at least such a wife. 
Now this lady, family name Macbeth, had a gentlewoman for her 
attendant—a very quiet, observing kind of person, not given to say 
much, but dealing a good deal in hint and inuendo. When Lady 
Macbeth became a somnambulist this gentlewoman was always on the 
watch, listening to all her mistress might say, and then telling the 
family physician, whom she induced to watch with her, that “She 


would not have such a heart in her bosom for the dignity of the whole 
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body.” In fact, putting the physician on the scent that all was not 
as it should be in the family. 

Another gentlewoman was that same Anne Boleyn, maid of honour. 
Pretty honour forsooth ! to supplant her mistress and take her place ; 
or, as Cardinal Wolsey expresses it, “‘To be her mistress’s mistress the 
queen’s queen.” Ah well! these crafty designing people generally meet 
with their just punishment, sooner or later. Another maid of honour 
played the same trick on Anne Boleyn that Anne Boleyn had played 
Queen Katherine—the odd trick, and scoring honours also, crown points. 
There was “an old lady ” about this court, she boasted of having served 
her mistress, Queen Katherine, for sixteen years; she saw which way 
the wind was blowing and went with it; she took every opportunity 
of filling the mind of Anne Boleyn with ambitious ideas. A grasping, 
covetous old lady was she. When she brought the joyful news to the 
king that he was papa to a fine girl, ‘‘ as like him as cherry is to cherry,” 
the king in the full gratitude of his heart ordered her a hundred marks, 
and then went off to see the baby. “A hundred marks!” says the old 
lady, “ By this light I'll have more ; I will have more, or scold it out of 
him. Said I for this the girl was like him? I will have more or else 
unsay it.” 

Turning from these, there are two gentlewomen whom it is a treat to 
look upon ; quite refreshing to know there is much so that is good in 
human nature. Paulina is the faithful friend and companion of Queen 
Hermione. Through all the troubles of that unhappy lady, Paulina is 
ever by her side, ever eloquent in asserting the innocence of her royal 


‘mistress ; for years Paulina shelters the queen, and at last brings about 


a reconciliation between husband and wife. By-the-way, was that clever 
expedient of the statue the invention of Paulina, or did she and the 
queen concoct it together? The ‘“ Winter’s Tale” telleth not. 

All praise to Mistress Emilia! When Othello became governor of 
Cyprus, of course he had a kind of semi-court, Emilia was chief lady-in- 
waiting upon Desdemona—lady of the bed-chamber. While the sun 
shines the value of a true friend has not so much chance of being brought 
to the fore, it is when adversity and trouble come that sympathy and 
help are so valuable and acceptable. Thus, when love turned to hate, 
when the green-eyed monster raged and roared, Emilia came out strong 
and spoke her mind ; yes, in good set terms, no mincing of expressions ; 
with her a spade was called a spade. To right the ill-fated Desdemona 
she was determined ; and dying, almost her last words were, “‘ Lay me 
beside the mistress whom I loved.” 

The nurse is of quite a different order, strong attachment to the 
family her chief characteristic. Faithful and loving is she to her charge, 
she grows old in one place, never seeking, as some do, to better herself 
by change of situation. These old nurses were treasures, gems in their 
way. When they had brought up the young lady they must have had 
an easy time of it; ah, and a gay time too! At Miss Juliet’s first ball, 
the nurse mingled with the company, if she did not tread a measure ; 
she could hold her own, too, with the gallants of the day, giving them a 
quip for their gibe. Sometimes she would lend a hand in helping young 
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lovers over those stumbling-blocks which bestrew the road to matrimony : 
at times the help was useful, but often it ended in a blunder. 

As an attendant we have Charmian. Cleopatra was evidently on a 
very friendly footing with her, since it appears they were in the habit of 
playing billiards together. Hallo! Mr. Shakespeare, how about this 
anachronism? Haydn’s “Dictionary of Dates” says billiards were 
invented by the French in the reign of Charles IX., about 1571. Well, 
no matter; they may have played quoits or lawn-tennis. Nausicaa and 
her maidens played at ball. Egypt could take off her crown, lay aside 
her jewelled sceptre, and unbend herself as other people do. Charmian 
had a fault ; what servant has not? She was rather fond of having her 
fortune told. There is something grand and noble about this Charmian ; 
she could not survive her mistress’s death ; she died in the same hour as 
Cleopatra, and by the same means. 

Now let us review some of Thalia’s domestics. 

We will draw a “ Twelfth Night” character to begin with. Maria: a 
merry, saucy little maiden is she. Confidante in love-affairs, boon com- 
panion even of her mistress’s kinsman, prime mover and inventor’ of 
practical jokes, albeit not very respectful to her superior servant, whom 
she delights in turning into ridicule and then enjoying his discomfiture. 
One might almost feel inclined to chide her for this, but the merry 
twinkle of her eye, and those rosy lips, parted with a smile, disarm one 
quite ; besides, that arrogant, conceited steward deserved to be taken 
down a peg or two. There is no doubt she might have married Sir 
Toby had she been so inclined; she thought more wisely of it, and 
doubtless espoused that good-tempered fellow-servant Fabian, settled 
down into a sober and industrious wife, and lived happy ever afterwards. 

We come now to a large family, who, from generation to generation, 
have gone into service and pursued their calling with some considerable 
success. It is difficult to give them much individuality, as they appear 
all tarred—I mean painted—with the same brush. Of this family, 
Flippanta is undoubtedly the head—her sisters, daughters, grand- 
daughters, and cousins have all followed in her footsteps. Flippanta 
went into service in the year 1705. Of course she was young and 
pretty, but of all the intriguing ready-witted soubrettes, she bears away 
the bell. We find her ready to enter into “a Confederacy” with or 
against anyone. She helps her mistress to raise money by pledging the 
family diamonds, helps her young mistress to marry an adventurer; is 
ever ready with an excuse, if not a lie ; and, like the fine lady she was, 
she positively swears “by her conscience,” just as if she had one. She 
seems to have lived pretty much in the drawing-room, seldom retired 
when visitors called, and not unfrequently joined in the general conver- 
sation. She became arbitrator of the family quarrels between husband 
and wife, and was, in fact, the pivot of the whole machinery—the wheels 
could not turn without her. Let her own words sum up her character : 
“Sure never did wench get into so hopeful a place; here’s a fortune to 
be sold and a master to be ruined.” 

Flora was a younger sister of Flippanta. In 1714 she went to Lisbon 
as lady’s-maid to Donna Violante, and there found a wide field for the 
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exercise of her talents ; she could deliver a letter with the air of a duenna, 
could get a lover into the house and manage to get him out again, even 
with her master looking on. She took bribes with a keen relish, and 
although pretty well employed in her mistress’s business and that of the 
staying company, she found time for some love-making on her own 
account with that gay spark Lissardo, until she discovered he was play- 
ing a double game, having two strings to his bow. She threw him over 
and remained with her mistress, that Violante who taught Don Felix 
that it is no “ Wonder a Woman Keeps a Secret.” 

Mrs. Muslin, in the year 1760, lived with Mr. and Mrs. Lovemore, 
who started in married life with the intention of carrying out the meaning 
of their name, but very soon began to love less. Mrs. Muslin had a 
tongue ; there was no stopping her ; once set her going, she ran off long 
speeches by the yard. She gave her advice how to manage many 
things, a husband in particular. She had her card-parties, and grumbled 
that her visitors would not play higher than shilling points, aping the 
manners of her betters as well as their follies. As we find Mrs. Lovemore 
discovered “ The Way to Keep Him,” we may presume there must have 
been faults on both sides, Peace restored in the family, Mrs. Muslin 
had a very easy place. 

Patch was a regular little Busybody ; she is so like her ancestress we 
need only name her for the purpose of tracing the lineal descent. She 
was a daughter of Mrs. Muslin. 

Phoebe entered the service of Colonel Hardy in 1825. Theres was no 
Mrs. Hardy, consequently Phoebe had a good deal of her own way; she 
had to wait upon a young lady, and was what was called a “singing 
chambermaid.” A preciousnuisance she must have been calling out ‘Cherry 
ripe” all over the house. Then, as for dress, there is a very well-known 
picture of her. Just look at it. You will find no difference between the 
young lady and the maid ; not an uncommon case nowadays. Yes, she 
has one badge of office, a muslin apron—probably an heirloom from Mrs. 
Muslin, her grandmother, no cap, and rather décolletée. She interfered 
a good deal in family affairs ; was a regular match for Colonel Hardy as 
well as for Mr. Paul Pry, putting them both at defiance. I wonder 
Colonel Hardy did not give her a month’s wages and get rid of her. 

Pert. The very name would frighten some people from engaging 
her. Here we have, by way of change, a lady’s-maid living in the 
country at Squire Harkaway’s. Just as ready-witted in 184] as a 
hundred years ago. She has not a great deal to say for herself, but what 
she does say is very much to the purpose—her speeches well polished 
off, like her buxom fresh-looking face. Plenty of confidence if less 
“ London Assurance ” than the town-bred soubrette. 

Now come we to the youngest daughter of this line, “ Betsy.” As her 
sayings and doings are pretty well known we need not discuss them, 
suffice it that the town talks of her, she is photographed, her name is in 
large letters. She has held her present situation for a long time, and has 
now gone, with the family, to travel about the country, @ sure Criterion 
that she pleases and is liked. 
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A Story for Recitation. 
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THE DEAD FAIR. 


By Joun Hotiinesueap. 


[I nave received the permission of the author to reprint this charming 
and tender little literary fancy, that appeared during the month in 
“A Booke of Ye Old English Fayre,” that was published for sale at 
“Ye Fancye Fayre” at the Albert Hall. Many of our friends in the 
country may have missed this delightful prose-poem, which would, I am 
sure, be acceptable at many a “ penny-reading.” At any rate, it is too 
good to be lost, so here let it be preserved.—C. S.] 






NE cold gray morning in the month of May, when 
the early blossoms had been nipped by untimely 
frost, an old man entered the silent streets of 
Gabletown. He was followed by a little, shaggy, 
knowing-looking dog, and by a larger dog, who 
drew a small rude cart, on which were a pipe 
and tabor and some gaudily-dressed puppets. 
The old man looked round him, like a stranger 
bewildered in an unknown town. He was evi- 
dently seeking for some once familiar place, and 
for signs of something which he expected to 
find. The houses blinked at him as he passed, 
and the mournful quiet made the dogs utter a 
low moan. - At last a glimmer of awakening life 
was found, as usual, in an ale-house—one of the 
mS last places to close at night, and the first to open 
in the: morning. The old man drew up his family, seated himself on the 
bench in the doorway, and called for a mug of beer. The shock-headed 
grimy tapster looked at him with suspicion, but brought him the liquor. 

“May I have a bowl of water for the dogs?” asked the old man, as 
he released the big dog from the cart. 

“Tvs not our business to sell water,” said the tapster sulkily ; 
“there’s a pond round the commer.” The dogs heard this remark, and 
ran in search of the pond. ‘ 

“‘ Where’s the village green ?” asked the old man, 

“ Built over, of course,” was the answer. “A chapel stands on the 
Maypole ground, and I am one of the elders.” 

“Ts there no May-day Fair, then?” inquired the dld man anxiously. 
By this time the dogs had returned, and took an interest in the 
conversation. 
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“Fair? No; nor nothing like it. We abolished all fairs more than 
twenty years ago, and don’t encourage vagabonds.” 

“ Are there no children in the place?” asked the old man faintly. 
The dogs wagged their tails. 

“* Yes; at least, no—they are all young ladies and gentlemen.” 

As the morning opened, and the houses began to move, the old man 
wandered with his family into the broadest street he could find, and began 
to play his pipe and tabor. The big dog stood on his head, and the small 
dog waltzed round him. Every window was soon full of smiling faces. The 
sun obligingly came out for a few minutes. The little children toddled 
into the street, and crowded round the players. Babies in arms offered 
their morning cake to the clever dogs, and the old man, and even the 
wooden puppets representing the Devil and Dr. Faustus, were treated 
with hospitality. Old people followed who had never been known to 
smile for years, and laughed till they cracked the dry skin on their 
wrinkled faces. One little dreamy-eyed girl:child stepped out of the 
crowd and kissed the big dog, upon which that clever actor gave himself 
airs of superiority over the little dog. The whole village was at the foot 
of the old man ; but his triumph was soon over. The tapster had roused 
other tapsters—and there was a tapster in Gabletown to every six persons 
in the population, including children and idiots. The tapsters thought 
their business was being injured, and they called upon the authorities 
to protect them. Bumbledom came out in all its might and glory, and 
in the name of sour beer and more sour Puritanism, arrested the vagabond 
family, and fastened the old man in the stocks. The children were sent 
weeping to their homes or schools, but they found their way to the 
prisoners during the day, and deposited fruit and cakes and flowers 
within their reach. 

The Devil and Dr. Faustus looked very miserable and useless in their 
box, and the big dog utterly collapsed under this unfamiliar trouble, but 
the little dog was more cheerful and active. He trotted backwards and 
forwards, and when the stocks-keeper came to see that the prisoner, 
condemned to twenty-four hours’ durance, was all right for the night, he 
followed that officer quietly to his home, and waited on the doorstep. 
When the bright round moon arose, he went into the road and looked up 
at the casements. He saw the dreamy-eyed girl-child. They understood 
each other. The child crept out of the house with the keys, and un- 
locked the stocks, setting the old man free. He gathered his puppets 
together, and kissed the child’s hand. The child kissed the dogs—and 
this time the little dog. The old man and his family went down a dark 
winding street out of the sad and sleeping town, and at the bottom they 
turned and looked back, and saw the child still standing on the hill-top, 
waving them a last farewell. 






















































“ JULIET.” 


“ JULIET.” 


By Gerrrupe Carr Davison, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ ROSALIND.” 


the bright and piquant character of Rosalind, the 
tragedy—the world-famed tragedy—of ‘“‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” with the fair, sweet daughter of the 
Capulets for the heroine, ranks next, perhaps, 
amongst the masterpieces of our great dramatist, 
William Shakespeare, in the favour and estima- 
tion of English playgoers. Verona, the birthplace 
of Pliny and Catullus, has been no less celebrated 
in an age not so remote for the deadly animosities 
of the Houses of Montagu and the Capulet, made 
interesting to us by the incident of Romeo and 
Juliet. Girolamo della Corte, in his “History of Verona,” relates the 
story as an historical event ; and Bandello, who derived it from Luigi 
da Porto, places the occurrence in the time of Bartolommeo Scagligeri. 
Few tales have ever found so many different versions as that of Romeo 
and Juliet—a proof of the interest it was calculated to excite. 

It has been traced to a Greek romance, and I find that there are two 
versions by old French writers, by whom the scene has been placed in 
France, And in Italy it was first discovered in Massuccio, from whom, 
as supposed by some persons, Shakespeare derived it. And I think there 
is no one who has forgotten, or is likely to forget, the first perusal of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” when the heart echoed the impassioned vows of the 
lovers, and deeply sympathised with their sorrows. 

I shall now proceed to give briefly a few of the famous Juliets of the 
English stage; and I think I cannot do better than begin with the 
famous rival of Peg Woffington and Mrs. Cibber—George Anne Bellamy, 
born in the year 1731, and educated in a convent in Boulogne. Making 
her first appearance on the stage at the age of fourteen, as Monimia in 
“ The Orphan,” at the Covent Garden Theatre, that one night made her 
famous, and she became the fashion, reckoning among her patrons the 
celebrated an eccentric Duchess of Queensberry. She afterwards 
played, in a round of characters, Juliet from “Romeo and Juliet,” 
amongst the number disputing the empire of the stage not only with 
Woflington, but with Mrs. Cibber herself, for in the delineation of 
all-absorbing, passionate love Miss Bellamy was said to have no equal, 
and her Juliet was perfection. Of her Belvidera, a fine judge said: 
“T came to admire Garrick ; I go away enchanted with Bellamy.” In 
1755 a benefit was organised for her at Covent Garden ; and Reynolds, 
the dramatist, thus describes the sad scene: ‘‘I dwell for a moment on 
the last appearance of Mrs, Bellamy, who took her leave of the stage 
May 24th, 1785. On this occasion an address was spoken by Miss 
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Farren, the present Countess of Derby, concluding with the following 
couplet : 


But see! oppressed with gratitude and tears, 
To pay her duteous tribute, she appears. 


The curtain then ascended, and Mrs. Bellamy was discovered seated in 
an arm-chair, from which she in vain attempted to rise. She, however, 
only succeeded in muttering a few words expressive of her gratitude, and 
then, sinking into her seat, the curtain dropped before her for ever!” 
She died in 1788. 
The second Juliet on my list is the greatest actress England and the 
English stage have ever known—Sarah Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, who 
played Juliet at Drury Lane to the Romeo of her brother, the equally 
famous John Philip Kemble. There are but few left, I suppose, who 
can bring to mind or recall the days of those grand old players, of the 
' jammed mass which night after night filled to suffocation the huge 
theatre ; and we have it on record, and on recent record too, that on a 
certain night, in one row of the orchestra, there sat to see Mrs. Siddons 
play" Juliet men whose names will never be forgotten—never while 
England lasts—Reynolds, Burke, Gibbon, Sheridan, Windham, and 
Fox. These men were not children; but the tears were seen running 
down their faces at the sorrows and tragic end of Juliet and her boy- 
husband. Many a heart was stirred, stirred to its depths, by the grand 
acting of those grand old players. Mrs. Siddons formally retired from 
the stage in 1812. 
But we proceed with our impersonations of Juliet. Two years after 
the retirement of Mrs. Siddons from the stage, Miss O’Neill appeared as 
y Juliet at Covent Garden, October 6th, 1814 ; and as Juliet her success 
was very great. Macready spoke rapturously of her performance, saying 
that throughout his whole experience hers was the only representation 
of Juliet he had ever seen. She died in 1872, at the advanced age of 
eighty-one. 
We now come to the year 1829, when Juliet was once more to be 
impersonated by one of the famous Kembles, namely, Frances Ann 
: Kemble. Mrs. Frances Kemble, elder daughter of the late Charles 
Kemble, and niece of Mrs. Siddons, at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, then under the management of her father, October 5th, 1829, 
played Juliet, her first appearance on any stage, witli her mother, 
Mrs. C. Kemble, as Lady Capulet on this occasion., after several years’ 
absence from the stage; and so great was her success that, we are told, 
“Romeo and Juliet” was played to crowded houses, with Miss Fanny 
Kemble in the leading réle, three times weekly until December 29th, 
when Otway’s “ Venice Preserved” was produced. 
We must pass on now to 1833, when another celebrated Juliet 
td, appeared—Miss Helen Faucit (Lady Martin)—first at the Theatre Royal, 
i) Richmond, November, 1833, and afterwards at Covent Garden Theatre 
during the year 1836, as Juliet to the late Mr. Charles Kemble’s Mercutio; 
and later still, in 1845, she appeared with Macready in Paris and at the 
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Salle Ventadour (the theatre at that time usually devoted to Italian 
opera), in a series of English performances, including “Romeo and Juliet ;” 
and once again, many years later, on Wednesday, January 28th, 1852, 
Miss Faucit once more stood on the London boards in the character of 
Juliet—and it has been said by the late G. H. Lewes that since the days 
of Siddons and O’Neill, Miss Faucit was the most worthy exponent of 
the lofty poetical drama, the Rachel of the English stage. 

We have now reached our sixth Juliet, in the person of Miss Swan- 
borough, who played Juliet to the Romeo of the celebrated Miss 
Cushman, at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, January 29th, 1855, the 
cast including Mr. W. Farren as Tybalt, and Mr. Compton as Peter. 

This last Juliet was followed by another, Mrs. Herman Vezin, who 
appeared as Juliet at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, February 24th, 1859. 

And during that same year of 1859, on September 16, and on the 
boards of the same theatre (Sadler’s Wells), Miss Caroline Heath 
(Mrs. Wilson Barrett), made her appearance as Juliet; and of this last 
it was said: “The Juliet of the evening was Miss Heath, well known 
at the Princess’s, for during her connection with that theatre she several 
times played in the series of dramatic performances arranged by 
Mr. .C. Kean, and given by the Queen’s command ‘at Windsor and 
Osborne.” 

The next Juliet of note is Miss Kate Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), who 
chose the character of Juliet for her final appearance in England, at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, December 22nd, 1865; and we are told that 
when the curtain fell on the form of Juliet, prostrate over the body of 
her lover, the audience would not be appeased until both were resuscitated, 
and the Juliet was brought smiling by Romeo before the curtain to 
receive the usual compliment in a more than ordinary emphatic form. 

We have now arrived at 1866, when Juliet was once more imper- 
sonated by a descendant of the gifted Kembles—Mary Frances Scott- 
Siddons—who made her first appearance on the stage at Edinburgh, as 
Juliet, in the early part of 1866, and we repeat now what was said then. A 
lady who can boast of a direct descent from the most illustrious of our 
actresses, comes accredited with the strongest recommendation to all 
who hold in reverence the names which adorn our Thespian annals ; but 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons has a fair claim to theatrical distinction apart from 
hereditary honours, and I think all those who have witnessed her per- 
formance of Juliet will acknowledge that during that performance they 
had very vividly brought before them the sweet daughter of the Capulets. 

Following upon Mrs. Scott-Siddons’s Juliet is Miss Kate Terry 
(Mrs. Arthur Lewis), who took her farewell of the stage in the character 
of Juliet, at the Adelphi Theatre, August 31st, 1867. Miss Terry’s 
Juliet was one of her best impersonations. 

I have now, in the month of December of the year 1870, reached the 
favourite and lamented Juliet of the English stage—Lilian Adelaide 
Neilson, who made her début in London, first as Juliet, at the Royalty 
Theatre, July, 1865, and again at Drury Lane, on Monday, December 19th, 
1870. Miss Neilson appeared as Juliet, and it was then remarked that 
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the young and rising actress had determined to make Juliet her own, and 
the applause of a crowded house bore witness to her success. This was 
afterwards confirmed when, in the month of September, 1872, she gave a 
series of farewell performances at the Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, prior 
to her departure for America. In these were included “Romeo and 
Juliet,” in which she played Juliet, and on which occasion it was said : 
“ Juliet is Miss Neilson’s masterpiece ;” and again, after her death, it has 
been said that, unlike most of our Juliets, Miss Neilson was able to 
make this the rdle with which her memory will be chiefly associated. We 
can no more hear her promise, as she so often did in the words of Juliet : 
“Stay but a little, I will come again.” No; this may never more be 
heard. Loved and lamented, peace be to her memory, for she is at rest. 

I have now come to the past year of 1880, and to the last Juliet on 
my list—Madame Helena Modjeska—who appeared as Juliet at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, September, 1880, with Mr. Wilson Barrett 
as Romeo, and in 1881 at the Court Theatre, with Mr. Forbes Robertson 
as Romeo, and Mr. Wilson Barrett, the best Mercutio the modern stage 
has seen ; and we are told that when on Saturday Madame Modjeska 
acted Shakespeare’s sweet heroine, Juliet, for the first time in England, 
the large theatre was filled to its utmost extent by a mass of people, who 
applauded vehemently at the end of each act of “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
and bestowed their praise in all its force at the conclusion of the tragedy ; 
and we are now pleased to see that Madame Modjeska is to repeat her 
impersonation of Juliet at the Court Theatre, with Mr. Wilson Barrett as 
Mercutio. 

So much for our group of Juliets; and I am constrained to exclaim, 
as the curtain drops over me and my Juliets past and present, in the 
parting words of the great writer of the tragedy : 


For never was a story’of more woe 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo. 


[I see no mention here of the Juliet of Stella Colas, the impassioned 
little French actress, who played the part at the Princess’s Theatre in 
1869 to the Romeo of poor Walter Montgomery; of Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Wallis, or Minnie Palmer; or of the many trial-trips in this favourite 
character. I wonder how many people know that Mrs. Bancroft (then 
Marie Wilton) once played the balcony scene in “ Romeo and Juliet” at 
the Strand Theatre, her Romeo on this (benefit) occasion being Miss Ada 
Swanborough? I know that I was present on the occasion, and a very 
charming and clever performance it was.—C. S. ] 
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CALDERON DE LA BARCA, 
Sorprer, Dramatist, AND Prizst. Born, 1600; Diep, 1681. 


ALDERON, the great Spanish poet and dramatist, first served as a 
soldier in the Low Countries and in Italy; he then resided at 
Philip the Fourth’s court, and during the middle part of his life wrote 
his great secular dramas; when past fifty he entered the Church, and 
devoted himself to writing dramas on sacred subjects. The phases of 
his life suggested the following 
Sonnet. 
In youth’s glad springtide carrying his arms 
' With manly courage in his country’s cause, 
* He doubtless rhymed on many a lady’s charms, 
Welcomed in love and war with loud applause. 
As Time swept on, the stern dramatic muse 
Exacted his devotions at her shrine, 
Clothed his mind’s images in graven hues, 
And shaped his verse in melodies divine. 
But when, in later years, that noble head 
Grew hoary with the winters of the past, 
His closing footsteps were to heaven led, 
His stirring life true shelter found at last ; 
His pen from earthly themes was now released, 
The poet-soldier merged to poet-priest. E. F. P. 
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DICTIONARY of Dramatic Commonplaces is 
a conception beyond the audacity of the 
boldest British book-maker. What would 
befall the author who quoted from contempo- 
raries in the way of personal wits? and what 
him who cited the impeccable past in the 
way of critical cutting up? Where does 
classicism end and commonplace begin? How 
many dramas does it take to make the 
sublime canal? and how many low come- 

dians are required to rasp the comic into the conventional? At 

what period do chops and tomato-sauce become insipid? and when is 

Corneille’s “ Qu’il Mourfit !” so hackneyed that one feels that one would 

eagerly have applied the imperative to Corneille himself? Only the diffident 

English authorling would pause to puzzle out such points; the Gaul, 
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M. Lucien Rigaud, goes straight ahead, with the proverbial national furia 
and imperturbability produces his “Dictionnaire des Lieux-Communs,” 
which Paul Ollendorf has just published. It has no philological aim ; it 
has scarcely a philosophical aim, unless it be to show how difficult un- 
common talent,would find it to get on without commonplaces. It includes 
hackneyed phrases, phrases 4 effet, stage blunders, vulgarisms, affecta- 
tions, which are perhaps more strictly lieux-communs than commonplaces, 
near as the latter term is to rendering the French. The “Croix de ma 
mére,” one of the best-known commonplaces in French dramatic literature, 
can have no direct equivalent in a Protestant play. Scribe’s good-natured 
and ubiquitous Colonel—Bonapartist and benevolent—is again a conven- 
tionalism of his time and race. ‘“Sauvé, mon Dieu!” at the climax, is 
exclusively French—in its commonness. The “ Berline de l’Emigré”—a 
good old virtuously, but moderately liberal, melodrama—is another 
stereotyped figure of speech which, intellectually asked and unadorned, 
one could hardly understand. Then the merciful stock comment of the 
verities on an irremediable failure— La méprise de deux hommes d’esprit 
qui sauront prendre leur revanche,” “ Cent mille francs dans le gosier ”— 
a modest sum which was once a hyperbole of a tenor or a coming prima 
donna ; “ Briiler les planches,” of histrionic vivacity on the confines of 
rant ; “Et maintenant & nous deux,” the bellicose bellow of the stage 
scoundrel ; the “A la premidre botte que je tirai il tomba-t-evanoui,” of 
broad and bouncing farce ; all these are fossil locutions, the like of which 
M. Rigaud has done interesting service in collecting. 


M. Ollendorf has done grateful service in publishing at this moment 
his “ Théatre de Campagne,” refreshing trifles for a lazy moment, and a 
lazy plan of diminutive dramatic idyls, comfortably passionless and 
prettily purposeless. MM. E. Mendel and Cordier’s “La Béte Noire ” is 
a new and good type of the collection at its best. Country plays are 
fast becoming the only ‘plays patronised by Parisians of pure breed. 
“Trois cents francs de ces recettes,” sigh the sécrétaires de direction 
with doleful heavenward upheavals of the eyes. Half the regular com- 
panies are in the provinces, performing in sleeping cars and in theatres, great 
and gilded, as the Scala—an immensely amended edition of the eternal 
Roman Comique. The irregular companies are all round Paris, under 
canvas or on wheels. From Vincennes—taking the ceinture and striking 
no line across—from Vincennes to Neuilly, manager Codlin and impre- 
sario Short are the supreme caterers. I need not say that the Short of 
dear to-day is a gentleman of prosperous abdomen and*auriferous deco- 
rations ; nor that Codlin can raise that spiral bottle of Pomard from the 
vasty deep of Café Anglais cellars, and, what is rarer, appreciate it when 
it comes. Both in their frail amphitheatres still play that old “ Prise de 
Pekin,” re-glorified into the Prise de Tunis. Both perform some one of 
those half-a-dozen versions of the “‘ Pardon de Ploérmel,” which seems to 
be a stock piece from pole to pole of the itinerant theatrical world, 
Asnitres, capital of amphibious Bohemia, has ordered specially a fantastic 
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revue, “ Asnié apitale,” which is to entrance the canotiers and the 
canotiéres for the next three months. What in the salad and ballad 
days of sixty-nine would we have said to a premitre at Asnitres? We 
would have said nothing perhaps, but the things we had probably sung 
are unsayable. 


I think the “ Prétre” ought to be sung in a monstrously minor key, 
and with tremoli on the big fiddle now and then, when the peripeteia 
are palpitating with interest. It is beyond plain prose and toneless ex- 
pression. It is an originality composed of many platitudes. You have 
seen morsels of it at the Surrey; nay, at the Coburg ; and particles at the 
Tour d’Auvergne. You might have given it the end of “The Iron Chest,” 
and let into it an act of “ Trente Ans, ou la Vie d’un Joueur,” and its 
lines would have been as logically laid as they are now. The piece was 
cleverly heralded. The guerillas, sometimes the bravos of journalism, 
went about mysteriously telling us that dark celebrities had “done” “ Le 
Prétre.” A common account said that an ex-priest himself had written 
it in collaboration with a picturesque novelist. The one time Abbé 
Bauer, formerly almoner to the Empress Eugénie, and Barbery d’Aureville, 
whom, I hope Europe knows, were the apocryphal personages. Then an 
anonymity, even more fascinating than these half-disclosures, was boldly 
advertised ; and those whispers, which are louder-voiced than the crack of 
doom and the trump of Jericho, spread rumour of a ghostly visit to 
M. Paul Cléves, of a great unknown issuing from the wall with a manu- 
script in his hand ; of collaborateurs as mystic as the Iron Mask and 
Junius made one, presenting their play as one presents a revolver, saying 
to the Porte St. Martin director in the true Porte St. Martin style, “A 
rehearsal or your life!” And, after all, of these mountains of mendacity 
in artificial labour are born—M. Charles Buet and a melodrama in eight 
tableaux. 


M. Buet has not invented a plot, but he has invented an India of his 
own. Méry imagined an India that is said to be vastly superior to the 
real thing; M. Jules Verne has created hemispheres that disgust the 
imaginative mind with this tame bald earth. M. Buet’s region is simply 
a land peopled by “radjahs,” and generally ordered for the convenience 
of playwrights who find Europe too narrow for their genius. Murdered 
by Ollivier Robert, the Marquis de Champlaurent gasps his name ere 
dying, and witnesses imagine the ejaculation is a supreme testimony of 
love. An innocent man is tried and executed for the crime. Robert, 
with his victim’s money, goes to India—one does not see exactly why. 
There he meets the marquis’s son, a priest and missionary, and to him 
he is irresistibly impelled to confess his villainy. The murderer and his 
victim are imprisoned together in a radjah’s palace. Mad with terror, 
and shrieking that the priest is fatality personified, Robert defiantly, 
as it were, dares the priest to pardon. There is a scene of bewildered 
hesitation, of agonised doubt, the priest mentally battling with the man ; 
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if and the missionary lets the murderer go forth to execution. Humanity 
is too much for religion; and when at last, throwing himself at the 
window, the priest attempts to ask for mercy, his voice comes not ; he is 
mutely merciless, albeit he has pardoned in his heart. This situation, 
this scene, redeems a somewhat tawdry play from mediocrity. As 
Taillade and Laray play it, it stirs one’s blood like a storm. Taillade’s 
robust passion we all know; M. Laray’s impetuosity was rather a 
revelation. It is M. Buet’s first piece ; and this scene sufficés to stamp 
it as a remarkable promise of loftier and newer things to come. He 
has the concise vigour of the best dramatists; he may lose the garish 
devices of the worst melodramatists. 


The “ Prétre” is empoignant—pardon the neologism—but frolicsome 
| humour has scarcely marked it for its own. The criminally-disposed 
people who think that “a little laughter is much more worth” than any 
amount of robbing, would do well to cross the Boulevards and stew in a 
Vaudeville stall for an hour or two. The “ Voyage d’Agrément” is 
perhaps the most perfectly funny play that has been written since the 
“‘ Reveillon,” which it recalls. The very origin of the play is amusing. 
Gondinet and Bisson were at the funeral of M. de Tillancourt, the 
legendary punster-deputy, when to the former occurred the fundamental 
idea of the “‘ Voyage d’Agrément.” The journey from Pére la Chaise 
afterwards was a voyage d’agrément in real life. Gondinet is bright as 
no man ever was save Meilhac, and Bisson is appreciative as no man 
might be save a sworn and born collaborateur. Of course the basis of 
the business is a matrimonial escapade, though in this case a venial and 
natural one. At the age when husbands begin to dream of their liberty, 
De Susor is able to partially and momentarily regain that liberty, uses 
it in thoroughly masculine manner by doing wrong, and, after an evening 
at the Café Américain, is arrested for brawling with the police. A 
fortnight’s imprisonment is the penalty—a punishment which would 
morally annihilate anybody in De Susor’s position. So, when summoned 
to “ constitute himself” prisoner, he is obliged to postpone the signature 
of his ward’s marriage contract, and invent a journey of pleasure to 
excuse his absence. The director of the prison is his friend, his lawyer 
an idiot in love with his ward ; wherefore captivity is delightful tothe 
escaped husband. The arrival of a new governor, a vieux de la vieille, 
alters all this, and the reversal of the easy conditions under which the 
prisoners could puff their Partagas and tipple their Mumm is about the 
most amusing episode in the drama of the last three or four years. 
While the husband is away, the wife, grown jealous, flings herself into 
that fastness which to most women is all pleasure. De Susor, on his 
return, finds her smoking, accuses and confesses, gives his ward to the 
man of her choice, and altogether brings about an exemplary finish to a 
delightfully exhilarating play. 
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If playwrights, critics, and comedians lack the joint-stock splendour 
of Adelphi and Covent Garden club-houses, they are great in periodical 
joint-stock dinners. From Bignon’s, where the critiques have a monthly 
carousal at thirty francs a head, without wine, to humble hostelries in 
the Temple quarters, where professional Bohemia feasts for a hundred 
sous, the circle of club convivialities is almost complete. Thus the 
“ Pierrots,” a purely theatrical circle, dined the other day at the Porte 
Maillot, aif heard and saw at dessert—when ordinary mortals were 
taking their absinthe—the first performance of the painter Régamey’s 
“Pierrot Artiste,” a “ mimocraphic fairy play, containing song, verse, 
music, and dances.” Felix Régamey, whom some London literary and 
artistic circles must cordially remember, has recently returned from 
Japan. His instantaneous sketches, making the land live before you, 
have been the freshest and most fascinating evening entertainment this 
year. 


He had no hand, I believe, in the Japanese play of “The Cercle 
Volney.” Zi-Pan-Gou is an elderly scamp whose sham asceticism has 
earned him a reputation for sanctity, and whose real dyspepsia has 
punished him for past misdemeanours. The grand Lama (all this takes 
place in Japan, as Japan is conceived by MM. Paul Ferrier and 
Mansour) endeavours to make him perform hari-kari as a stimulating 
example for the tepid faithful. He would take the place in heaven of 
Fiou-Piou, a god who has ceased to be popular, but is human enough 
to resent unpopularity. Coming to earth, this half-disgraced divinity 
enlists a goddess in his cause, and between them they attempt his 
seduction through the instrumentality of a danseuse, Me-Na-Ka, who at 
last succeeds, giving him a drink that brings back youth in order that 
youth’s eternal collaborateur, love, shall follow. But the pseudo saint 
has an inordinate appetite for youth, empties the elixir vial at a gulp, 
and is a baby again—when even danseuses cannot make love to one. 
St. Germain’s song, “La petite béte est morte,” is a marvel of delicate 
indecency. 


Three out of the four candidates for Littré’s academical fauteuil are 
dramatic authors. The fifth, and the favourite in most men’s minds, is 
De Banville. Failing him, and he appears resolute in declining to ask 
for the party’s suffrages, Sully Prudhomme has perhaps the best claims, 
which, for this occasion only, is not equivalent to having the worst 
chances. Coppée.is a melodious mediocrity, and Bornier, the author 
of the “Noces d’Atilla” is little better than a petrified Casimir 
Delavigne, a stuffed Victor Hugo. All are eminently respectable gentle- 
men, who have planed and pumice-stoned out of their lives and writings 
everything that would possibly offend the suseeptible soul of Prud- 
homme. Four insignificances and one genius—the Academy has an 
embarras de choix. EvELYN JERROLD. 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL. IV. D 
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Our MMusical-Box. 





F there be a weak place in the glittering cuirass. 
of Hans Richter’s musical judgment, it is his 
fervent admiration of each and every work pro- 
duced by Johannes Brahms. He gays but a 
divided worship at the shrine of that gifted 
composer, truly; his other contemporary god is 
Wagner, who, in his opinion, possesses at least 
one divine attribute —infallibility. I do not 
agree with him in this view of the Bayreuth 
colossus, in whom, however, I recognise a creative 
genius of the first order, and a potent revolutionist of musical style whose 
influence upon composition will one day be generally admitted to rank 
“with and after” that of Bach and Beethoven. Richter’s uncompromising 
devotion to Richard Wagner is therefore comprehensible to me, and his 
belief that “the author of Siegfried can do no wrong” does not to any 
appreciable extent abate my faith in the correctness of his taste. It is 
far otherwise with his enthusiastic Brahms cultus. He sets this ingenious 
imitator of Beethoven upon a pinnacle of—tomy apprehension—undeserved 
and exaggerated altitude, and is never weary of introducing to the 
Vienna and London musical publics works which, but for the respect 
and affection entertained for Richter himself, the first of living conductors, 
by artists and amateurs alike, would be by the majority of his audiences 
unhesitatingly pronounced dry, dull, and tiresome. No one with any 
knowledge of the science of harmony will attempt to deny the extra- 
ordinary cleverness of these compositions; but to few, if any, do they 
convey the impressions that they are spontaneous, inventive, or even 
simply beautiful, Whilst listening to them, straining the ear painfully 
for a four-bar melody or a natural sequence of chords, one feels that 
Brahms wrote them, not because he could not help doing so, as is the 
case with a truly inspired genius, but because he had sternly resolved to 
add another number or two to the tale of his compositions. 





Johannes Brahms is a master of “form,” a profound contrapuntist, a 
dexterous layer-on of tone-colour, a skilled musical builder and carpenter, 
in short, a most learned and talented writer, endowed with fine con- 
structive and decorative instincts. But the creative faculty is lacking to 
him. He is an arranger, knowing no living rival in that branch of the 
science but Franz Liszt. In dealing exhaustively and eruditely with 
somebody else’s theme he is perhaps even unequalled by his illustrious 
countryman. Liszt, however, is a fertile originator, which Brahms is 
not. Few and far between are his moments of inspiration, and their 
musical outcome, as a rule, is thin and feeble. He knows how to clothe 
his rickety melodic offspring in garments of harmony so gorgeous, 
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manifold, and substantial that they impart a fictitious solidity and dignity 
to the emaciate entities hidden beneath their luxuriantly-flowing and 
magnificently ornate folds. Stripped of these splendid accessories, his 
“tunes” stand revealed in all their inborn insignificance, forlorn of 
invention, and failing to establish any validity of claim to a lasting hold 
on the listener’s memory. 


This audacious verdict upon Brahms and his compositions, which I 
doubt not will draw down upon me the wrath of many «sthetes in this 
eountry, who, like the great and gifted Hans Richter—a giant amongst 
such pigmies—-sit at the Hungarian composer’s feet and profess his cultus, 
was derived some years ago from arduous study and careful consideration 
of his works, and has been confirmed over and over again since that time 
by subsequent cognisance of his more recent productions. Two of these 
have been newly presented to the notice of the London public by Richter 
as items of peculiar interest in the Viennese leader’s attractive concerts 
at St. James’s Hall. They are the so-called “ Academic” and “ Tragic ” 
overtures. The one derives its title from the circumstance that it is a 
eompendious recueil of student-songs—Burschenlieder, such as have been. 
chanted in more or less beery chorus any time this century by successive- 
generations of “foxes,” “mossy-heads,” and swaggering “ renowners ” 
matriculating in the seventeen German universities. It is a masterpiece- 
of what the Germans aptly designate as “ Machwerk,” a term not absolutely 
translatable by “ manufacture ” or “ piecework,” but eminently descriptive - 
of something mechanical, laborious, and prosaic. The tunes utilised in, 
this composition are most ingeniously dovetailed into one another, made 
to fit, inverted, turned inside out, and altogether manipulated with sur- 
prising cleverness. As a necessary consequence of so much learned and 
meticulous management, the details of the ‘“ Academische” are frequently 
dull and sometimes painfully ugly. It resembles a Chinese carved bali 
in the servility of its workmanship and in its undeniable capacity for 
suggesting wonder as to “‘how the deuce it is done,” but it is by no 
means beautiful, or majestic, or interesting; and the audience for 
whose delectation Richter produced it manifested sincere relief when 
it was over. 


Of the “Tragic Overture” it is difficult to speak with ordinary 
patience, by reason of its impudent pretensions to a charaeter with which 
it has nothing essential in common. If it can be held to illustrate any 
tragical incident or feeling whatsoever, an elastic imagination may 
possibly accept it as faithfully descriptive of toothache torture or 
lumbago pangs. Or haply victims to chronic dyspepsia may recognise in 
it a graphic tone-presentment of the throes consequent upon assimilation 
of direly drastic drugs. It might aptly serve as introductory music to a 
tragedy entitled, \“ A Quarter-of-an-Hour with a Blue Pill,” or, “The 
Black Draught and its Consequences,” and is far more appropriate to. 
such dismal themes as colocynth and calomel than, Dr. Sullivan’s tuneful 
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setting of “Oh! Hollow, Hollow, Hollow!” But, as a professed inter- 
pretation in sound of human soul-anguish, or of any tragic situation 
unconnected with the pharmacopeeia, it must be accounted a delusion and 
a snare, false to its promise, intolerably wearisome, and unutterably com- 
monplace. Its reception on the evening of the 23rd May, by a crowded 
audience, epitomising the highest music intelligence and culture of this 
metropolis, was icy-cold, as well might be, considering the intensity of 
boredom its performance had inflicted upon nineteen-twentieths of those 
present. What passes my comprehension is, that Richter himself, at a 
delightful party given by him in his rooms some ten days before the 
concert in question, had spoken to me of the “Tragic Overture” in 
terms of glowing praise, and urgently recommended it to my particular 
attention as a work of extraordinary merit, significance, and musical 
value. There is no musician living whom I more honestly and lovingly 
j reverence than the leonine Viennese, or, in whose judgment I have been 
accustomed, for many years past, to place such implicit reliance. Com- 
mensurate with the depth of my faith in him was therefore the 
profundity of my disappointment in the quality of the “Tragic Over- 
ture,” when I heard it for the first, and, I devoutly hope, for the last 
time. 


But Richter has rendered inestimable service to the London musical 
public this year by “ orchestrally editing” a number of highly interesting 
works, some altogether new, some only unfamiliar to our cognoscenti and 
dilettanti. One of the most remarkable of these latter was produced at 
his concert of the 6th June, an overture entitled, “Les Francs Juges,” 
by Berlioz, composed during the boyhood, so to speak, of that gifted and 
- too little appreciated master. Written to illustrate a gloomy episode in 
Ht one of the Vehmgericht’s secret and mysterious sessions, this extra- 
ordinary work exhibits at once an ingenuity of construction and power 
of tone-descriptiveness that stamps its composer as one of the most 
scientific and imaginative musicians of this or any other age. Richter is also 
astutely preparing the public taste for due appreciation of his Wagnerian 
“‘Cyklus” next spring at Drury Lane. Judging by the obviously 
| genuine enthusiasm with which crowded and musically intelligent 
audiences have received his excerpts from the Nibelungen Trilogy, 
Meistersinger, etc., I should say that he is rapidly converting the 
habitués of St. James’s Hall to the Bayreuth cultus. It is just as well 
to confess frankly, in the teeth of unspeakably respectable British preju- 
dices, that the more musical English folk hear of Richard Wagner’s 
compositions, played by an orchestra under Hans Richter’s direction, 
the better they like them. There are numbers of absolutely entrancing 
beauty in the ‘‘ Walkiire” and “ Siegfried’s Tod.” The “ Meistersinger” 
teems with melodic and harmonic inventions of surpassing merit and 
loveliness. Wagner's real greatness is at length becoming apparent to 
the most conservative and therefore most prejudiced people in Europe, 
and its revelation is mainly due to the courage, strength of conviction, 
and ability of the genial Viennese Kapellmeister. 
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Adelina Patti, whose voice was never in finer order than it has been 
this season, and whose rendering alike of dramatic and purely lyric réles 
have filled even her most inveterate admirers with delighted amazement, 
has made up her mind to quit the stage at the very zenith of her great- 
ness, and seek in private life the happiness and contentment that all the 
triumphs of her unparalleled career have failed to procure for her. The 
starring tour she has undertaken to perform during the coming winter in 
America will practically close that career, and will, moreover, add some 
fifty thousand pounds to her already ample fortune. Upon her return to 
Europe she will take leave of the English, French, and German publics 
in a few farewell performances, after which the greatest of living artists, 
both as songstress and actress, will finally vanish from the scene she has 
adorned during the past twenty-one years. Let none who follow the 
quest of the ideal in voice and vocalisation forego such scant oppor- 
tunities as are still available to them of seeing and hearing Adelina Patti 
at Covent Garden. Should they attain the age of prediluvian patriarchs, 
they will never encounter her equal—never again look upon or listen to 
such a Violetta, Leonora, Marguerite, Semiramide, Desdemona, or 
Zerlina. 


Anton Rubinstein is again amongst us, stormier and more eccentric 
than ever. His first appearance at the Crystal Palace on the 11th June, 
when he displayed himself in the three capacities of composer, conductor, 
and soloist, was signalised by an outburst of temper that, at one moment, 
threatened to interfere with the fulfilment of Manns’s programme. He 
has, however, been playing admirably since that agitated and inauspicious 
day—notably at St. James’s Hall, on Monday, the 13th ult., before such 
an instructed and appreciative audience as is seldom seen collected within 
the precincts of a London concert-room. 


Few living executants can interpret Schumann’s “ Etudes Sympho- 
niques,” Mendelssohn’s “Variations Sérieuses,” or Beethoven’s later 
pianoforte sonatas as ably as the great Moldavian, although in this 
particular branch of the musical art “emulation hath a thousand sons 
(and daughters) that one by one pursue.” Even Rubinstein must look 
to his laurels when such accomplished pianists as Karl Heymann and 
Sophie Menter compete with him for public favour. Both these artists, 
I believe, made their débuts in London this season. I am sure it was 
so in the case of young Heymann, whose admirable performances of an 
unusually comprehensive répertoire, every item of which he has com- 
mitted to memory, entitle him to a place of honour in the very front 
rank of contemporary pianists. In delicacy of touch and technical 
accuracy his only rival at the present moment is probably Professor 
Epstein, of Vienna, whom he manifestly excels, however, in depth of 
feeling and the faculty of producing varied tone-colour. Madame 
Menter’s natural gifts are great, and have been developed to extraordinary 
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excellence by arduous study and indomitable perseverance. Her com- 
mand of the keyboard has fairly taken some of our most skilled ama- 
teurs by surprise. No difficulty comes amiss to her ; her playing is alike 
characterised by impressive breadth of conception and exquisite finish 
im all the intricate mechanical detail of what is conventionally termed 
“execution.” Henceforth the names of Menter and Heymann will be 
associated in the memories of music-lovers with some of the finest 
performances of the 1881 concert season. 





Lord Dunmore’s series of “Réunions Artistiques” closed on the 
evening of the 15th June with a concert of remarkable musical interest, 
although of greater length than that to which the habitués of these 
agreeable gatherings are accustomed. The programme, indeed, occupied 
the best part of four hours in its executive fulfilment—a musical orgie, 
not to say a surfeit. Leopold Auer played Mendelssohn’s delightful 
Violin Concerto to absolute perfection. I prefer his reading of this 
particular work to Joachim’s or Wilhelmi’s. More cannot be said in 
his praise by a devoted admirer of those great violinists ; to say less 
were to pay an insufficient tribute to his merits. Amongst the novelties 
of the evening were an operatic duet by Lord Dunmore, fashioned after 
the older patterns of the Italian school, and pleasantly rendered by 
Mary Davies and Frank Boyle ; a melodious and scholarly “ Bagatelle ” 
for orchestra by Louis Engel; and a suite by the “ most musical of 
Thanes,” strikingly illustrative of his predilection for the forms and 
treatments that were current amongst the leading composers at the period 
in which peers wore periwigs and were more skilled in “ the nice conduct 
of a clouded cane” than in the wielding of a conductor's biton. Lord 
Dunmore himself is a capital chef d’orchestre, at once spirited and steady. 
His leading of Papa Haydn’s bright symphony in G major would have 
done credit to any professional Kapellmeister. At the “‘ Réunions” the 
conducting duties have been fairly divided between his Lordship and 
Jules Lasserre, whose graceful “ Fileuse ” has established itself so firmly 
in the good opinion of its hearers, that it has been twice performed 
in the course of the “Cyklus,” and on both occasions clamorously 
redemanded. No more convincing proof of its popularity could be 
adduced than this circumstance, considering the stoical undemonstrative- 
ness, sometimes amounting to withering coldness, of the audiences at 


Aberdeen House. 





Lasserre, as many readers of Tux THEATRE are well aware, has taken 
over the “Musical Union” from that old and faithful public servant, 
John Ella, now enjoying the otium cum dignitate in honourable retire- 
ment. Under the genial ’cellist’s direction this time-honoured institution 
has taken a new lease of vigorous vitality, and the concerts hitherto given 
have fully sustained its ancient reputation. The attractions of Lasserre’s 
programmes consist rather of classical works familiar to the members of 
the Union than of novelties, and are consummate, not tentative. I 
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rejoice to recognise in Lord Dunmore’s alter ego so efficient a successor to 
the veteran professor who, in his time, was the means of introducing .o 
many eminent artists to public notice in this country. 


Minnie Hauk, the Carmengita par excellence, arrived in London on 
the 12th June to fulfil a brief engagement at Her Majesty’s. Her acces- 
sion to Colonel Mapleson’s company completes his customary trinity of 
prime donne assolute, and enables him to reproduce at least one opera 
that invariably draws crowded houses, poor Bizet’s tuneful and sparkling 
masterpiece. Miss Hauk has been starring in Germany, Belgium, and 
Holland, and gathering abundant crops of laurels during her rounds in 
those countries. It is a pity that the Haymarket impresario does not see 
his way to bringing out the Italian version of Goetz’s “Taming of the 
Shrew.” The part of wilful Kate is peculiarly suited to Miss Hauk, 
and affords exceptional opportunities for the display of her remarkable 
talents as a vocalist and actress. Colonel Mapleson’s patrons, too, would 
be glad to make the acquaintance of this clever work, which has hereto- 
fore, I believe, only been performed in London by the English Opera 
Company. E 





Amongst the more noteworthy novelties of the past month is an 
operetta, called ‘Cherry Tree Farm,” added to the “German Reed” 
répertoire about three weeks ago. Mr. Hamilton Clarke, one of our 
most promising young English composers, is the author of the music, 
which exhibits considerable originality and is ably scored throughout. 
One of the soprano soli, admirably sung by Miss Brandon, is as melo- 
diously spontaneous as it is harmoniously scholarly. Mr. Clarke is well 
and favourably known to the public by his charming incidental music 
to “ The Merchant of Venice” and “ Othello,” produced at the Lyceum, 
the orchestra of which popular theatre he has conducted most merito- 
riously for some time past. Internal evidence is not lacking to his later 
compositions, more especially to his new operetta and to several extremely 
clever pianoforte pieces he has recently written, of rapid and steady 
improvement in his method of setting forth and manipulating the grace- 
ful themes that suggest themselves so frequently to his fertile imagina- 
tion. Should Mr. Clarke be happily inspired to turn his attention as a 
composer to the higher branches of the art he manifestly loves so well, 
I hope ere long to welcome from his pen something more dashing and 
important than light and airy operettas or theatrical ‘“‘ piéces d’occasion,” 
the ephemeral nature of which prevents their intrinsic merits, however 
great, from obtaining that permanent recognition which is the highest 
reward of a musical writer’s abilities and industry. 

Wu. Bearry-Kineston. 
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“WELSH RABBITS.” 


A new and original Dramatic and Musical Absurdity, by Ropzrr Rezcz and Knicut-SuMMEnRs. 
First produced at the Folly Theatre, Saturday, May 21st, 1881: 


Cecil Streeter, ~~ eral Mr. J. L. Tooux. Nucilla an e» Miss Batra WALLIs. 

Bill Balefull .. Mr. E. W. Garvey. Myrtilus ...  ... Miss Muvwre Dovetas. 

Clorinda Heavitop Miss Eurty Tuorwe. — wa « Miss ADA Mation. 

Julia samaene +. Miss Exiza Jomnstons. | Zara coe «+ Mu1ss Cora Puactr. 

Pol; cee +» Miss Viouat Merton. Chloris ove «« Miss Rosauiz Taytor. 

Ety ove «» Miss Nguuig PauMeEr. Coppea ove «+» Miss Dot Coomss. 
Scene Ist—The Island of Helionese. Scene 2nd—Margate. 


Imacine Mr. J. L. Toole dressed in a wonderfully-composed mixture of 
Oxford and Cambridge blue, arriving in a bathing-machine at an unknown 
island where the young ladies are fantastically dressed, talk in blank 
verse and murmur low love-songs in melodious accents; picture the 
position of a good-natured cockney who has floated out from Margate to 
the modern specimen of the “ Insulz Fortunate,” and conceive the fun 
when the irrepressible Mr. Toole flirts with the prettiest girls, and when 
pursued by an elderly bathing-woman and a mournful boatman, he teaches 
the xsthetic young ladies how life is carried on in the land of sand and 
shrimps. Of course it is alla dream; but this is not discovered before 
the audience has roared at the welcome fun of this inimitable comedian, 
and applauded the assistance of Mr. E. W. Garden, Miss Emily Thorne, 
and Miss Eliza Johnstone. ‘Welsh Rabbits ” is the last of Mr. Toole’s 
eccentricities, and not in the least indigestible. It is admirably written 
by Mr. Robert Reece, both in blank verse and prose.—C. 8. 


“HERNE THE HUNTED.” 


An Amateur Burlesque by W. Yarpizy and R. Rexzcr. 
First produced at the Gaiety Theatre, on Tuesday Afternoon, May 2ith, 1881. 
Played again at the Gaiety on May 27th, and at the Imperial Theatre on the 


Evening of June 11th. 

Henry the Eighth Carr. A. Goocz. R. W. YaRpuzy. 
Duke a. Richmond Mr. C. G. Auuay. TheDuke ct Shore: A. B. Coox 
Earl of nog _ rN . Caanes. —" . 2 = oe “ 
Sir Thomas at gn. A. Sruart-Wort.ey. e arqu is 0 aS 
Duke of Norfolk... Ms. 3. E. Moneas. qistington he n. E. Nozrncorr. 
Duke of Suffolk... x. J. H. Grrrarp. e arquis 0’ 
Beal of Cutest .. Mp, Asupy Srsrey. Heeitinaton a ap aad PEARSE. 
Le Duc de Chasse- untsman Me Rk. Huen Nevitte. 

au-Reynard Ma. A. Bastazp. The Fox ... ove z Barrineton Foorm 
Captain Boucher Mr. H. Sr. Pavt. Riek Tele { Miss Forrescux. 
Garter King-at-) y Miss E. Coeuuan. 

ot- } Carr. A. THompsoy. Lady Elisabeth 

Will Somers (Me. J. J. Macuzan. Fitzgerald... Mas. L. Taomrsoy. 

il Bo! **( Mr. Seymour Dusovurc. Mabel Lyndwood Mars. Czom Cray. 
Simon Quanden... Mz. ©. W. A. Troitors, Firet an ta Franx MIs. 
= Lynd- j Ma. T, K. Houwzs. Whips ... Mr, Lusuiz Waxp. 





TERE are certain members of the cast of “Herne the Hunted” who, 
if they decline of their own accord to enter permanently the service of 
the sacred lamp, should certainly be pressed into it. Mrs, Cecil Clay. 
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Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Mr. Yardley, Captain Gooch, Mr. Bastard, and 
Mr. Clarke in particular should on no account be allowed to escape. 
They really have no right to act burlesque as well as they «lo unless they 
mean to go on doing it. Speaking for myself, I must say that seeing 
them once is not enough, and that I want to see them again ; and the 
maaner in which the lines : 


It is a source of grief to friends admiring— 
Whose name is legion—that you’re too retiring— 


were received showed very clearly what those present thought of 
Mrs. Clay’s withdrawal from the stage. Her Mabel Lyndwood was 
indeed an admirable performance. Her ringing laugh, her dancing, the 
ever-changing expression of her face, and her “ business” (especially 
with the feather in Sir Thomas Wyat’s hat, and with that wonderful 
hobby-horse) were all things to delight in and to remember. It is 
surely not impertinent to express a regret that the stage has lost an 
actress who can play the wildest scenes of burlesque without the least 
approach to vulgarity, and who, with the keenest sense of humour, has 
so much grace and refinement of style. Mr. Stuart-Wortley’s Sir Thomas 
Wyat was another excellent piece of acting. The neatness and finish 
of his dancing are remarkable, and the parody of ‘“Ohe, Mama,” 
was capitally sung. Mr. Yardley danced and acted very cleverly 
throughout ; Captain Gooch was very successful in the Italian duet; so 
was Mr. C. C. Clarke in his song with Mr. Thompson ; and Mr. Bastard’s 
share of the general breakdown in the first act was received with shouts 
of laughter and applause. It was a very clever little bit of eccentric 
dancing ; and indeed Mr. Bastard’s whole performance of Le Duc de 
Chasse-au-Reynard was one of great merit. Mr. Trollope, Captain Foote, 
and Mr. Seymour Dubourg were all good, and on June 11th certainly 
the piece was played without a hitch from beginning to end, and met 
with the warmest reception from a very large audience. 
Gro. R. Dovatas. 


“PUNCH.” 


A New and Original Three-Act Domestic Comedy, by Heyry J. Byzon. 
First produced, Vaudeville Theatre, Thursday, May 26th, 1881. 


Professor Mistletoe ... Mr. Davip James. Caffin ooo = oves Mi. A. Avi. 
Chirpey ... — ... .. Mr. W. Lgstoce. Dr. Lattimer «. Mr, Jonw Macrean. 
Fotheringay Trevanion, Alice Merton «+ Miss Karte BisHop. 
.. ae ee -. Mr. We, Farren. Mrs. Trevanion ... Miss Soparz Larxrn. 
Arthur Dalton ... «» Ma. J.G, Granamg, Lydia Penrith .. Miss M. Anineton. 
Percy Trevor ... «. Mr. J.R.Cravrorp, Lizer por «» Miss Cicgty Ricmarps. 


Our clever and promising little contemporary, “The Stage,” thus 
describes Mr. Byron’s recent comedy, which, however, has not proved 
to be a success : 

“There is good material in the play. The story of the honest-hearted 
old puppet-man’s affections and care for his adopted daughter is deeply 
sympathetic ; but the effect of the play, as a whole, is unsatisfactory. 
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The interest does not lay hold of the spectator firmly. There is all that 
good nature which is so characteristic of Mr. Byron’s work, but the piece 
has the effect of having been written recklessly. Strange to say, there 
is too much talk, scenes are dragged in for reasons only too obvious. 
The fun is terribly laboured at times. A sense of monotony prevails. 
Mr. David James has the part of the play, and very finely he plays it. 
The ultra-zesthetic may pronounce such a part vulgar; but as played by 
Mr. James it is vigorous, true, and hearty. As a piece of realistic 
character-painting, Professor Mistletoe stands out as an unexaggerated 
portrait amid surroundings of caricature. It is notable how admirably 
sustained is this impersonation. Mr. David James is a perfect artist in 
his line, for he really impersonates, never for a moment is he out of the 
character; the cheeriness, warm-heartedness, and noble honesty of the 
man beams out in every tone, gesture, and movement. The pathos is 
thoroughly manly and natural to the character; there is no claptrap 
introduced nor maudlin sentiment. The quiet unobtrusive way in which 
he tells how he and his brother parted, when boys, outside the work- 
house to seek their fortune, was most admirably given; while his 
emotion at having to part from his adopted daughter so soon after her 
return from the school where he had placed her to receive a “good 
eddication” was portrayed in all that rugged fortitude which is a 
characteristic of the right-principled English poor under sorrow and 
misfortune. Alice Merton, the adopted daughter, is a good lovable girl, 
one of the most womanly women Byron has ever sketched, and the part 
was presented with admirable truth and grace by Miss Kate Bishop. 
As far as it goes, the part of Lizer is a good one, and it was most 
capitally played by Miss Cicely Richards. The power of unexaggerated 
facial and vocal expression possessed by this artist is truly valuable. 

“‘In the second act we are introduced to the house of Mr. Trevanion, 
the self-made man (a character marvellously created by Mr. W. Farren, 
and played in a masterly style), in whose family Alice Merton has taken 
the place of companion. Here we are introduced to a series of absolute 
improbabilities. We have not space in which to analyse this act, as we 
feel we ought to, in justice to the author. But the masterly acting of 
all concerned alone saved it from becoming puerile. A little by-scene 
between Mrs. Trevanion and Dr. Lattimer is extravagant in the extreme 
considering the nature of the characters enacting it. Later on, the scene 
(forcedly funny) where Mr. Trevanion mistakes Mistletoe for a scientific pro- 
fessor acquainted with Huxley and Tyndal, is impossible. Mrs. Trevanion 
is vain and foolish ; but she is not a fool. The final situation is striking 
and thrilling for the minute, but it is too much of a surprise. There are 
no clues. Mistletoe must have possessed amazing powers of intuition to 
recognise ‘ brother Dick’ in that fashion after fifty years. The last act 
is not so weak as many of Mr. Byron’s last acts. There is one admirable 
scene, only unduly prolonged by a monotonous speech of Trevanion’s, 
before he hides in the ‘wash-hus.’ After another admirable bit of pathos 
for Mistletoe, all comes right for the characters, all ends happily, and for 
the audience excitably ; but there is a sense of dissatisfaction which 
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steals upon one as a reaction. Mr. Lestocq was good as Chirpey (a cari- 
cature), though rather forced at the end of Act I. Mr. J. G. Grahame 
as Arthur Dalton shoots his linen too much, and lounges about in a too 
familiar style. Moreover, his soliloquies are badly spoken. If our young 
. actors had first learned to speak verse tolerably, they would speak prose 
passably. Mr. Crauford showed well the impulsiveness of Percy Trevor ; 
he proved to us in ‘ Marie Stuart,’ at the Court, that he is capable of 
better work than this. Miss Larkin played a difficult part well, 
especially in the last act; she has evidently made a study of spiteful 
and small-minded women. Miss Abington was charming and pretty, 
playing her one little scene of ‘gush’ with admirable good taste. 
Mr. J. Maclean was discreet and well-toned as Dr. Lattimer.” 


* CORALIE.” 


A Play in Four Acts, adapted by G. H. Goprrry, from “ Le Fils de Coralie,” by Detrit. 
First performed at St. James’s Theatre, Saturday, May 28th. 


Sir Jonas orn. Reet. Mr. T. N. Wewmar. Bates os wb «. Mr. Brannon. 


Hugh Kelson-Derrick Mr. Joun Ciayton. | Miss Meryon .., ... Mare. G. Murray. 
Mr. Critchell ... - Mr. Hare. - Mrs. Prattleton ... «. Miss Cowre. 
Capt. Mainwaring, V. Mr, KEenpat. Mabel Meryon ... . Miss W. Emery. 
Alwyn Polwhele .. Maz. Draycorr, Mrs. Trevor... +» Murs. Kenpat. 


Tue whole of the action of this play takes place at Sir Jonas Meryon’s 
house in the Isle of Wight, an elaborately and tastefully arranged drawing- 
room set, which stands the fouracts. Hugh Derrick, a friend of the family, 
seeks the hand of Sir Jonas’s daughter Mabel ; she, however, is attached 
to a handsome young officer, Captain Mainwaring, who shortly arrives 
to ask her father’s consent to their marriage, prefacing his demand by the 
unpleasant avowal that he is of illegitimate birth, ignorant as to who or 
what were his parents, and owing his education and present position of 
comparative wealth to his aunt, Mrs. Trevor. Notwithstanding this 
peculiar confession, Sir Jonas, a foolish old man, is induced to give his 
permission to the engagement. It is now that the main plot commences. 
Mrs. Trevor is introduced, and by her sweet sad face and gentle manner 
charms all round her but Hugh Derrick, who sees in her a strange 
resemblance to a profligate acquaintance of bygone days, one Coralie, the 
decoy and partner of a card-sharper. He has reason to remember the 
wiles of this Circe, for she helped to rob him of twelve thousand pounds. 
He watches Mrs. Trevor narrowly, and, by the rather indelicate proceed- 
ing of recalling the history of this Coralie before the ladies, proves by 
Mrs. Trevor’s agitation that his suspicions are true, and in an aside she 
begs a private interview. He grants it; she implores him with tears and 
beseechings not to disclose her secret, for the sake of Mainwaring, and 
in the course of her pleadings Derrick finds that Mainwaring is her son, 
not her nephew. This new discovery makes his position worse. To 
make known the woman’s secret is against his sympathy ; to be silent, 
against his duty. He eventually takes the latter course, but the respite 





gained by Mrs. Trevor is of little avail, as she comes to grief over the © 
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legal arrangement of the marriage settlement, and brick by brick her 
edifice of prevarication and lies is mercilessly pulled down by the lawyer, 
Mr. Critchell. The scene where the relationship of mother and son is 
first made known to the latter, magnificently acted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, closes the third act. 

The incidents of the final act are: Coralie, or Mrs. Trevor, goes 
away “to a nunnery,” and, she having disappeared, the obstacle to the 
happiness of the young couple vanishes also. 

The objections that have been raised to the play are as follow: 
1. That the subject is radically distasteful. 2. That the scene ought 
never to have been changed from France to England. 3. That Mr. 
Godfrey is wrong in his law now that he has made it an English story. 
As to the first objection, surely the hands of dramatists are very much 
tied if they are only permitted to deal wholesale in “ goody-goody,” and 
if audiences persist in only liking those plays that deal with the virtuous 
and the just. The second charge is no doubt well. founded, and the 
complaint is universally made by all who have recently seen the play in 
its original French. As to the third complaint, Mr. Godfrey produces 
a certificate to the effect that in the opinion of one eminent lawyer at 
least he is correct in his law. 

So far so good ; but on one point all are agreed, the really magnifi- 
cent acting of Mrs. Kendal, who has here surpassed all her previous 
efforts and established her reputation as the first English actress of her 


day. Mr. Hare and Mr. Kendal are, as ever, faultless in style and 
finish. 


“ FROU-FROU.” 


A New Version, adapted from the French by Comyns Carr. 
First produced, Princess’s Theatre, Saturday, June 4th, 1881. 


Monsieur Brigard... Mr. G. W. Anson. | Zanetto ooo «+. MissEveunrz Epwarps- 
Henri de Sartorys... Ma. Witson Barrett. Servant eee ee Mar. Layarn, 
“Le Comte Paul de Gilberte se «» Mapame Mopsxsxka. 


alreas ... +. Mr. Forsses Ropertson. 
Le BarondeCambri Mr. FE. Pricr. 
itou ... sae «.« Ms. Norman Fonrngs. 
George de Sartorys Miss Becxerr. 


Louise on -- Miss Apa Warp. 

La Baronnede Cambri Miss M. A. Girrarp. 
Pauline ove «.» Miss Dora Vivian. 
Governess ... +» Miss A. Cooxz. 


ANOTHER Frou-Frou! Annie Desclée, Sara Bernhardt, Madame Beatrice, 
and now Modjeska. Why cannot we see Ellen Terry in the character? 
Perhaps we shall some day. 

All are agreed as to the merit of the really excellent acting of Mr. 
Wilson Barrett as Henri de Sartorys. This clever artiste follows up suc- 
cess with success. The old clergyman in “ A Clerical Error,” Mercutio, 
Friar John in “ Juana,” and now another able performance. Bravo, Mr. 
Wilson Barrett! Of Madame Modjeska’s Frou-Frou the clever critic of 
the “ Observer” writes as follows : 

“That there are fine passages in Madame Modjeska’s performance, 
moments alike of inspired passion and of irresistible charm, may be 
freely granted. In the scene, for example, where the thoughtless woman 
awakes to a sense of her unworthy position in her own household, and 
fans into a flame her foolish jealousy, Madame. Modjeska succeeds in 
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working her audience up to a pitch of genuine enthusiasm. But she 
misses what seems to us the true keynote of the character—the note 
which the late Madlle. Desclée struck so far more naturally and distinctly 
than do any of her successors in the part, Madame Bernhardt included. 
That which distinguishes this hapless heroine from others who similarly 
sin and suffer upon the stage is surely the girlish frivolity of disposition 
upon which she herself, as well as those around her, constantly insist, as 
an integral part of her nature. Spontaneity is the very essence of 
Gilberte’s youthful carelessness, her reckless dislike of all things serious, 
her frank confession by word and deed that she is capable of nothing 
better than devotion to dress and dissipation. But there appears to be 
nothing spontaneous about this Gilberte’s flippancy. She is a woman 
throughout, and never for an instant an irresponsible child, daring in her 
ignorance and unconscious in her coquetry towards father, sister, and all 
around her. Thus the significance of a most original study of character 
is lost, and all that is left is the opportunity for the display of tragic 
emotions, such as frenzied rage and jealousy and despair. Of this oppor- 
tunity, however, Madame Modjeska avails herself, as has been said, with 
unmistakable power. Gilberte’s restless struggle to command herself 
while her jealousy of Louise is gradually overcoming her is worked out 
with wonderfully skilful and effective detail. Her frantic appeal to De 
Sartorys before the duel is most eloquent in its earnest self-abandonment ; 
her death is tender and touching. But these things, though they are 
worthy of all praise, do not realise for us the strange and essentially 
feminine combination of idle thoughtlessness and strong will, of giddy 
selfishness and generous impulse, of surface emotion and capability 
for earnest passion which go to make up MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s 
delightful creation. They do not, in fact, give us Frou-Frou.” 


“ MISSING; or, SAVED FROM THE SCAFFOLD.” 


A Domestic Drama in Four Acts, by E. Nswzounp. 
First produced at the Britannia Theatre, on Monday, June 6th, 1881. 


Roger Frampton «. Mr. J. M. Murpocse. | Captain Wilberforce... Mer. Bast Hewrey. 
Philip ... ... .. Miss Geary. Frank Mayfield «+ Mra. E. Newsounp. 
Captain Churchill ... Mr. G. Crarsmonrt. John Stub Se -.» Me. T. Hermann, 
Richard Dickenson ... Mz. G. B. Brewoop. Martha Rumsey -» Mars. 8. Laws, 
Job Benham ... «» Mr. J. B. Hows. Mrs. Annie Frampton. Miss Jutra Lewis. 
Bobby Benham oe Mr. G. Luwis. Emily Frampton «. Miss B. Apams. 
MacAlister .. «. Mz. Avevsrus Coox. Margaret Frampton ... - Miss C. Everstzics. 
Lucy Lawson ... .. ote «. Miss NEUMANN. 


“Missive” is a drama in every way suitable to East-End palates. Sen- 
sational incident is the leading characteristic of the play, the author 
having evidently gauged his audience well when he strung the piece 
together. A detail of the plot is unnecessary here. Suffice it that vice 
repentant comes in eventually something very like virtue rewarded. 
Nobody, it seems, has been a very great villain after all; and, indeed, 
the author’s pleasant-looking face as Frank Mayfield almost leads one to 
expect a virtuous dénouement, which accordingly occurs, to everybody’s 
satisfaction. Among the cast I noticed Mr. J. B. Howe, who makes the 
most ferocious-looking drunken fisherman it has ever been my lot to 
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witness. Mr. G. Lewis's serio-comic Bobby Benham added considerably 
to the fun of the piece, though whether such fun was intentional or not 
I will not stop to question. Mrs. Lane as Martha Rumsey, the good- 
natured friend, gave a natural rendering, and Miss Claire Eversleigh, as 
Margaret Frampton, the wronged one, was very effective. The scenic 
effects were remarkably good, and the cast all round bears unmistakable 
evidence of having been well rehearsed under Mrs. Lane’s invaluable 
superintendence.—J. Cartiste MoCuzsry. 


“WAITING CONSENT.” 


A One-Act Comedietta, by May Hort (Mes. Farrzaren). 
First produced, Folly Theatre, Monday, June 6th, 1881. 


Hon. Tom Hartley --» Ma. H. Exmorz. Scorcher .. .. Mr. G. Suetror. 

Jack Aylmer “~ .. Ma. E. D. Warp. Grace Hartley ... Miss Rotanp Puttiips, 
Ir is the fashion for dramatic artists to write stage plays, and as a 
tule few people give such practical proof of their ability. So here is a 
lady, and a clever one, to welcome and applaud. Miss May Holt acts 
well and cleverly, and she promises to write with success. 

“‘ Waiting Consent” is a bright play. The plot is simple, the Hon. 
Tom Hartley is on a wedding trip with his wife Grace, lately an actress. 
Their marriage is kept secret pending the consent of Tom’s father to the 
union. Meanwhile, Jack Aylmer, an old and fervent suitor of Grace’s, 
discovers her at the hotel where the young couple are staying; and, 
believing her still to be single, makes desperate love, the Hon. Tom 
interrupts, a row ensues, the necessity for secrecy as to the wedding makes 
explanation impossible and confusion is the result. A telegram arriving 
with the father’s consent clears up matters. The dialogue is sharp and 
often witty, and, presuming it to be the first effort of the authoress, shows 
great promise. Mr. E. D. Ward was admirable throughout. 


“THE COMEDY OF ERRORS.” 


A Comedy in Three Acta, by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
As arranged for representation by Enwarp Saxzr, and produced by him 
At the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, Monday, June 13th, 1981. 
Solinus ... ose . Mn. Feap, Mzrue. Merchant . Mr. Frawers Acton. 
Ma. Pinch ... «. Mr. W. Burcu. 
o» Mar. W. H. Garzore. 
ee Maus.H. VanDENHOFF. 


igeon .. ove oe Avr. Raymuown. 
Antipholus of Ephesus Me, C. Vawpzwnorv. Officer *... 
Antipholusof Syracuse Ma. Fraanx Ropnzy. | Amilia ... 


Dromio of Ephesus ... Mar. Lions: Baovex. Adriana... -. Mus, Epwarp Saxze. 

o of Syracuse ... Maz. T. F. Dorux. Luciana oe = ove, Miss P. Fatpvax. 
eco -» Mae. H. Saurspurr, Luce... one o. Miss F. Toone. 
. Mz. W. Bracermron. Lesbia ... . Miss Kempster. 

ACT I. 

Scene—A Public Place, Ephesus. 
ACT II, 
Scene—The Garden of Antipholus of Ephesus. 
ACT IIL 


Scene—The Priory 
WHEN writing in the last August number of this magazine about 
Mr. Edward Saker’s revival of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” I 
expressed a hope that Mr. Saker would “continue, at intervals, to 
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represent worthily the works of the great poet and dramatist—Shake- 
speare, a hope which I am glad to see has so far been realised, that 
whereas up to that period Mr. Saker had only revived one of Shake- 
speare’s plays in two years, he has already within so short a time as 
fifteen months since produced another Shakespearean play upon his usual 
grand scale. His production of “The Comedy of Errors” is highly 
ereditable, and, I am glad to say, a great success. 

A few particulars of the play should be recorded in Tue THEATRE. 
Shakespeare was indebted for the source of his play to the Latin 
comedian, Plautus, from whose ‘“‘ Meniechmi” he obtained a plot full of 
force and comic effects, and to which he added pathos and love, and thus 
finished his second play.’ There is no shipwreck in the old comedy ; 
one child is stolen whilst at the games at Tarentum, and his father, of 
Syracuse, dies of grief. The remaining child lives at Syracuse, and is 
ealled by his grandfather Meniiechmus, the name of his stolen brother. 
The stealer of the lost twin, who lives at Epidamnum, adopts him and 
gets him married to a rich wife; he dies, leaving him money. He has 
one slave, who is doubled by Shakespeare. After travelling in search of 
his brother for six years, the twin of Syracuse reaches Epidamnum 
accompanied by his servant. The Epidamnian twin, whose wife is jealous, 
dines with Erotium, a courtesan, who has a maid and a cook ; he attempts 
to steal her gold bracelet, which the maid had given him to get mended, 
and her mantle. His wife and the courtesan both quarrel with him, 
whereupon he pretends to be mad, and a doctor is brought who takes 
him away asa‘madman. There is a mutual recognition effected between 
the brothers through the medium of the Epidamnian slave, who is 
freed ; the wife is sold to the highest bidder for her jealousy, and the 
twin brothers depart for Syracuse. Shakespeare obtained additional fun 
from this story by doubling the slave, and by introducing a scene from 
the “ Amphitruo” of Plautus, in which Mercury detains the real 
Amphitruo, whilst the sham one, Jupiter, is inside the house with the 
real one’s wife, Alemena. He also added to it the touching element of 
¥geon’s story and threatened death, the mother’s love and suffering, and 
the bringing together and reuniting of the family at the conclusion of 
the play. In the love of Antipholus of Syracuse for Luciana we find 
the first gleaming of that serious tender affection that is afterwards to be 
found in all Shakespeare’s plays. Whilst Plautus has conveyed the 
necessary previous information by means of a prologue, Shakespeare 
has at once rendered it natural and pathetic by placing it in the mouth 
of Aigeon, the father of the twin-brothers. 

“The Comedy of Errors,” its plot being borrowed from a classical 
writer, preserves the unities of time, place, and action ; it occupies one 
day only, and is all acted in one city—Ephesus. In its action it is the 
shortest of all Shakespeare’s plays, and in the total number of its lines 
(1770) the third shortest. Its date, probably 1589-91, turns on the 
statement in the third act, scene two, of the folio (in which the text of 
the play was first printed in 1623), that France is “arm’d and reverted, 
making war against her heire.” It has been asserted that Shakespeare 
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was always accurate in the use of legal terms, and specially in his use of 
“Heéritier de France” for Henry V. of England, during the life of 
Charles VI. Therefore, in “The Comedy of Errors,” the word “ heire” 
must have its strict technical meaning of a “person entitled to the 
inheritance [of the throne] after the death of its present holder.” 
Consequently the date of the play must lie between 1584-89, for Henry 
of Navarre became heir of France on the death of the Duke of Anjou 
in 1584; he headed the Huguenots and fought against Henry IIL, his 
king, until 1589, when at this king’s request he joined him against the 
League, and both laid siege to Paris, during which Henry III. was 
assassinated, and died on August 2nd, 1589, having named Henry of 
Navarre as his successor. The legal king of France was Henry IV., but 
in reality he was king of scarcely half of it. He raised the siege of 
Paris, soon won the battles of Argues and Ivry, and turned Catholic on 
July 25th, 1593, in order to gain the League, and was received by 
Paris with acclamation in 1594 ; Rouen soon followed ; he was acknow- 
ledged by the Pope (Clement VIII.) in 1595, and by all France in 1598. 
But the stopped-line and other metrical tests point rather to a date of 
1589-91, than to 1584-88 ; besides, English Protestant feeling was more 
fully roused about France after Henry IV.’s accession, than previous to 
it. In 1589 Elizabeth sent him £23,800 to support his rights, and 
despatched the Earl of Essex to his aid in 1591, with four thousand 
soldiers, as she did other forces in 1592 and 1594. On the whole, the 
year 1589 may be accepted as the date of the play, whilst probability 
points towards 1589-91, rather than to 1587-89. 

According to the following entry in the “ Gesta Grayorum,” published 
in 1688, a play resembling “The Comedy of Errors” was acted in 1594, 
at Gray’s Inn, where another English version of Plautus’ Menaechmi 
had been performed in 1566. ‘After such sports, a Comedy of Errors 
(like to Plautus his Menechmus) was played by the players; so that 
night was begun and continued to the end in nothing but confusion and 
erroys ; whereupon it was ever afterwards called the Night of Errors.” 
An Italian paraphrase of the same subject, by S. Trissimus, called 
“I Sinillimi,” was published in 1548, but there is no reason to suppose 
that Shakespeare ever saw it; he no doubt worked only from the 
“Mendechmi” and “ Amphitruo.” An old play, “The Historie of 
Error,” was acted at Hampton Court, before Queen Elizabeth, on 
January Ist, 1577, and on January 6th, 1583; and this may possibly 
have been the immediate source of suggestion for Shakespeare’s work. 

In the present revival, ‘“‘ The Comedy of Errors” has been compressed 
and altered from five into three acts of one scene each, thus making it 
play quickly and without the tediousness which generally accompanies 
Shakespearean productions. There is very little processional display, and 
no distraction from the acting, which goes rapidly, with fun, bustle, and 
merriment. The changes in the play have necessitated a wholesale 
butchering of Shakespeare’s arrangement and text, but these have been 
done with a reverent hand and certainly to the playgoer’s great advantage ; 
though a complaint may possibly be made that it is not Shakespeare’s 
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work which we see. But what does it matter? “The Comedy of 
Errors” is only a farce, a Shakespearean farce, it is true, but still, a farce 
which teems with improbabilities and absurdities ; consequently one or 
two improbabilities more or less are of little or no account. The public 
reap the benefit of it by seeing and enjoying it, which they might not 
otherwise do; the manager makes money which he certainly would not 
if the public did not see and enjoy it; and Shakespeare—well, he’s dead. 
The play, as now performed, only takes an hour-and-a-half to act, and I 
may honestly state that I never enjoyed a Shakespearean comedy so much 
as I did Mr. Saker’s revival of “The Comedy of Errors.” 

Clever Mr. John Brunton, the scenic artist of the theatre, has 
painted the three magnificent stage pictures for the production; and 
the dresses, rich and varied in their colour and material, have been 
designed by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, who has surpassed himself in 
the revival, and so as to give a picturesque effect to the revival, has 
placed the action of the play in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
when Ephesus was a curious amalgamation of many styles and many 
fashions grafted one upon the other in wild, picturesque, confusion. The 
two Antipholuses are played by Mr. Charles Vandenhoff and Mr. Frank 
Rodney, two clever and artistic actors, whilst Mr. Lionel Brough and 
Mr. T. F» Doyle represent with much “humour and naturalness the twin 
Dromios. Illness prevented Mr. Saker from acting, as he intended, the 
Syracusan Dromio. Mrs. Henry Vandenhoff acts the Abbess dramatically, 
and Miss Kempster plays well as Lesbia. The revival is graced by the 
presence of Mrs. Saker, who, as Adriana, sings “ Mark Yonder Tomb” 
(Beethoven), and “Stray not to those Plains ”—innovations which must 
be pardoned with the rest. The latter song has been cleverly set to 
music by Mr. John Ross, who has also provided some charming entr’acte 
music for the occasion. 

On the first night of the revival it was interesting to see, seated in the 
dress-circle, and evidently taking a lively interest in the performance, 
Mr. Charles Webb, who played Dromio of Syracuse to the Dromio of 
Ephesus, acted by his brother, when Mr. Chatterton revived “ The Comedy 
of Errors” at Drury Lane, on Saturday, September 22nd, 1866; the 
play was then performed in twelve scenes.—AvstiIv BrERETON. 








The Bedford Park Club played “ Picking up the Pieces,” “‘ A Thump- 
ing Legacy,” and Mr. H. J. Byron’s “ Old Story,” on May 20th and 21st, 
at the Club House, Bedford Park. The acting of Captain and Mrs. 
Perceval Clark in “ Picking up the Pieces” has already been noticed. In 
“ An Old Story ” Mr. Ffoot, Mr. E. Godfree, and Mr. Gethin, Mrs. Allin, 
Miss Dora Bevan, and Mrs. Gethin, all acted exceedingly well. In “A 
Thumping Legacy” Mr. Arthur Goldsmid gave a clever performance of 
Jerry Ominous, and other parts were well filled by Mr.*Gethin, Mr. 
Godfree, and Miss Brock Hollingshead. 

THIRD SERIES.—VOL, IV. E 
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| IX months have passed away, and it is time 
to report progress with Tue Turatre. I 
do so without hesitation, because I have 
had so many personal proofs of the interest 
taken in this little venture, and so many 
friendly communications from subscribers, 
that it would be ungrateful not to recognise 
the fruits of their energy and good nature. 
Last Christmas I was compelled to take 
rather a desponding view of the future, 
but I think that I now see sunlight break- 
ing through the clouds. The winning-post 
is not yet reached, but we are close upon 
it, and with another vigorous spurt I my- 
self don’t despair of victory. For the 
brighter prospects on which I confidently 
rely I am indebted to those who have so cordially assisted me both before 
and behind the curtain. I have never asked for a favour from my literary 
eompanions that they did not cheerfully give ; I have never pleaded for 
the indulgence of the public but it was graciously awarded. To mark the 
turning-point in the career of our magazine, I have resolved to make the next, 
or August part, a “Summer Number.” I shall try to make it as light and 
pleasant as I possibly can. I am enabled to present our subscribers on 
this occasion with the usual photographic frontispiece, the black and white 
illustrations will be increased, and in the Summer Number will appear 
the first chapters of a new and original novel of society, called “The 
Rope Ladder,” which will be continued from month to month and occa- 
sionally illustrated. In order to encourage the undertaking may I then ask 
for the continued support of our -friends, and beg them to pack up the 
-Summer Number in their portmanteaus when the holiday comes, and read 
it in summer-houses, at the seaside, in Scotland or in Switzerland, in lazy 
hammocks under the trees, or in boats under the willows that overhang 
the river, or, in fact, wherever they may be resting during the summer 
months? As the advertisements say, “ Ask for the Summer Number of 
Tue Tueatre at bookstalls and railway stations,” and, what is more, 
* see that you get it.” 





On Thursday, May 26th, at one of the very pleasant Gaiety matinées 
Miss Kate Vaughan took a benefit, and, as may be imagined, it was a 
very popular and interesting occasion. As a dancer of charming taste 
-and finish, distinguished from the lumpy, unimaginative board-beating 
that is occasionally dignified by the name of dancing, Miss Vaughan has 
long enjoyed an enviable notoriety, but now, like so many dancers before 
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her, she essays, with considerable success, the higher flights of comedy. 
I, for one, thought much of Miss Vanghan’s acting in the “The Mighty 
Dollar,” though one scene was a little beyond her power at the time, but 
her acting in a neat translation of the well-known French comedietta, 
“Livre Trois, Chapitre Un,” here called “A Page from a Novel,” revealed 
an unexpected possession of graceful ease and pretty finesse. Miss Vaughan, 
as Lady Maud Singleton, showed all the frivolous little jealousies of a 
pretty and loving wife, accompanied by the inevitable smallness of a dis- 
turbed mind. This clever lady received excellent assistance from Mr. 
Royce, who is an artist in all that he attempts—moderate, but ever elever 
and incisive. Singing was a great feature in the entertainment. Miss 
Paton first distinguished herself in Offenbach’s “ Lischen and Fritzchen,” 
and then the audience was charmed by Miss Florence St. John, who sur- 
passed herself in a song called “My Treasures,” by Mr. Henry Parker. 
Charm, style, and the great gift of distinct pronunciation were here 
combined, and encores were inevitable. Add to these things the merry 
acting of the inimitable quartette, Misses Farren and Vaughan and 
Messrs. E. Terry and Royce, in “ Young Fra Diavolo,” and there is no 
reason to state that the afternoon was enjoyable from first to last. 


Admiral The Hon. H. Carr-Glyn, the most faithful friend of the late 
Adelaide Neilson, and the loyal almoner of her hard-earned fortune, has 
already enriched several admirable charities with memorial gifts, thus 
carrying out what he conceives to have been the intention of one who 
throughout her industrious career was never known to have an ungenerous 
thought, and whose good nature was continually touched by the stories of 
those who suffer in silence. The following institutions have already been 
benefited to the extent mentioned against their respective names, viz. : 
The London Hospital, £50; the Middlesex Hospital, £50; the Artists’ 
Benevolent Institution, £50; the Royal Hospital for Children and 
Women, £100; the Princess Mary’s Home for Children, £50; the 
General Theatrical Fund, £100. In order further to perpetuate the 
memory of a gifted artist and charitable woman, Admiral Carr-Glyn 
has executed a deed by which he assigns to three specially-appointed 
trustees the sum of £3,000 stock, the income of which is to be applied 
at the discretion of the said trustees for the benefit of decayed actors and 
actresses. The names of the said trustees selected by Admiral Carr-Glyn 
and mentioned in the deed are Henry Irving, John Laurence Toole, and 
Clement Scott. 


It is high time that some stronger legislative steps than at present 
exist should be taken to check the flagrant bad faith of some eountry 
travelling managers with regard to the plays upon the list of the Dramatic 
Authors’ Society. I know of an instance where a little play called 
**Withered Leaves” was represented in a Lancashire town under the 
name of “ Violets” apparently for the purpose of escaping a paltry fee of 
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five shillings ; and this although the manager had for some days previously 
been aware that the author was in the town, and intended being present 
at the performance. Whether the authors affected by this defiant 
disregard of all commercial integrity be obscure or famous, the principle 
involved is the same; but in the latter case, men are deliberately and 
premeditatedly robbed of what is at the least an appreciable income. 


‘Clever Mrs. Bernard-Beere,” as good Mrs. Keeley is fond of calling 
her, never loses an opportunity of studying and succeeding. This 
popular actress has arranged a capital matinée at the Adelphi, on July 
the 9th. Mrs. Bernard-Beere and Mr. Dion Boucicault will appear in 
that charming little play, “Kerry,” and afterwards we are to have 
“The School for Scandal ” admirably cast. For instance, Mr. Hermann 
Vezin will be Sir Peter; Mr. Charles Warner, Charles Surface; Mr. 
Fernandez, Joseph Surface ; and, naturally, Mrs. Bernard-Beere as Lady 
Teazle, for she has made the part her own. I should not be surprised if 
Mrs. Beere were the heroine in Mr. Dion Boucicault’s new drama. 


The Hampstead Amateur Dramatic Society gave an invitation per- 
formance at St. George’s Hall on June 11th, when “ Match-making ” and 
“The Lady of Lyons” were played before a very large audience. In “The 
Lady of Lyons,” Mr. Mark Keogh gave a very promising performance 
of Claude Melnotte. His heart is evidently in his work, and he is very 
clearly a young man of very superior education and of a high order of 
intelligence. If I mistake not Mr. Keogh is an ardent playgoer and a 
careful student of the stage in all its details. He was well supported 
by Mr. W. F. Pankhurst and Mr. H. Follit, and fairly by Messrs. 
W. T. Pugh, A. Rowney, F. Hoblyn, F. Macey, F. Walford, H. Evans, 
L. Harley, and C. Stephens; Miss Louise Dalby and Miss Kate Hodson. 
Miss Ada Lester, a clever actress not often seen now in London, was very 
successful as Pauline. 


The Kaleidoscope Dramatic Company played “ Deaf as a Post” and 
“Weak Woman,” on June 15th, at the Greenwich Theatre, which was 
very prettily decorated for the occasion. In Mr. Byron’s comedy 
Mr. F. Upton was Captain Ginger. In the last number of this magazine 
I noticed Mr. Upton’s acting in the same character with another club, 
and on this, as on the former occasion, he played the part well. Other 
characters were sustained by Messrs. H. Warburton, C. J. Brown, C. F. 
Norton, P. Thorn, and Fleming; Mrs. Newbey, Miss M. Mildmay, and 
Miss E. Rothsay. There was a very large audience present at the enter- 
tainment, which was given in connection with the Greenwich Conservative 
Association. 


A grand Catholic bazaar is shortly to be held in Leeds under 
distinguished patronage. Amongst other entertainments will be a new 
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and original comic operetta, the libretto of which is to be written by 
Mr. F. W. Broughton; and the score by the Rev. James F. Downes, of 
St. Anne’s Cathedral. Mrs. Emily Clarke and Miss Mary Dinon, ladies 
of exceptional amateur ability, will undertake the principal female parts, 
and be supported by the leading members of the cathedral choir. 


Upon Mr. Charles Wyndham’s commission, Mr. F. W. Broughton is 
writing a new three-act comedy, which will probably be produced in 


London during the autumn. Miss Eastlake is to sustain the leading 
character. 


A pleasant little volume of verses called “ Follies and Fancies,” and 
written by Mr. Horace Lennard (the “ Melancholy Jaques” of Society) 
has just been published. The lines addressed to Madame Modjeska will 
be read with interest by those concerned in matters theatrical. 


Mr. E. H. Brooke, in his management of Sadler’s Wells, does not 
intend to run the risk that of necessity attends the production of new 
plays. Presumably he knows the audience he has to entertain, and ‘“‘ The 
Colleen Bawn,” “The Willow Copse,” “Hunted Down,” “Joan” (Mr. 
Charles Reade’s version of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s”), have already been 
settled upon for revival. Miss Rose Leclercq is engaged for the leading 
female parts. 


Unfortunately Taz Tueartre will have gone to press before a special 
performance takes place at the Imperial Theatre for the benefit of 
Mr. Coe, well-known as a valuable and respected member of the old 
Haymarket company, and one of our best and most successful dramatic 
instructors. On this occasion will be performed, “‘ White and Brown,” 
a mock minuet and dance, and “The Serious Family ;” and several of 
Mr. Coe’s most promising pupils will appear. Amongst them I hear a 
great deal of Miss Canning, and actresses are nowadays so scarce, that I 
hope the favourable reports of this clever lady are well founded. 


There is to be a grand amateur representation of “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
at the Imperial Theatre, on July 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th, and it is to be 
given by some members of the now celebrated Oxford Agamemnon 
Company, assisted by ladies and gentlemen of note and influence. I am 
delighted to hear that the Juliet on this occasion will be Miss Rosa 
Kenney, the daughter of Charles Lamb Kenney, journalist and wit, a 
young lady who has already made a fair and promising start in the 
profession to which she is devoted. Miss Rosa Kenney has been hard 
at work, and her success, which must come at last to those of energy and 
determination, will be as welcome to the public as to her clever father’s 
literary friends, 
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All sorts and conditions of playgoers will regret the departure of 
Madame Helena Modjeska. The English people took to this clever 
Polish lady directly she came amongst us; she soon somehow became 
one of the artistic brotherhood, and all who are influenced by refinement 
and grace of style will assuredly miss her from our midst. Whatever 
Madame Modjeska touched she unconsciously beautified. She seemed 
to look for the ideal in all that she undertook. No matter what character 
it was—the erring lady of the camellias or the capricious Adrienne 
Lecouvreur—the personation drifted into a gentlewoman. Madame 
Modjeska can, in fact, be nothing else. She never accentuated the 
feverish passions of life so as to show what Swinburne has called “ the 
roses and rapture of vice;” she ever preferred the “ lilies and languor 
of virtue ;” and whilst Madame Modjeska acted the audience forgot that 
Heartsease had sinned or Adrienne loved not wisely, but too well. Every 
actress has a defined style. Madame Modjeska’s is the spiritual ; and 
amidst her many successes and often brilliant moments, her playfulness, 
her childlike artificiality, and her very elaborate and highly-studied death 
scenes, amidst her mad moments and despairing utterances, I think I 
shall remember her best as the shriven Mary Stuart, crucifix in hand, 
walking with a holy and seraphic smile to her death. This was indeed 
a moment of inspiration. This particular actress could feel here what 
few other actresses could suggest. Already the deeply injured Queen was 
half-way to heaven. The gates of paradise were opened to her, and she 
already seemed to gaze upon the fulness of joy. Iam bold enough to 
say that it must be in Madame Modjeska’s nature to appreciate an end 
so pure and beautiful as this, just as it is in the nature of other actresses 
to be inspired with the sense of more earthly joys. Some are inspired 
most deeply by love, others by the blessings of maternity. The art of 
Madame Modjeska is best shown when the soft organ plays, the requiem 
is chanted, and a martyr woman full of faith and hope and love has 
ended her career on earth before she has passed through the valley of 
deep shadows, and entered into an eternal and unspeakable rest. 


A special compliment has been paid to Madame Modjeska by the 
concourse of art that is to assemble on the occasion of her benefit at the 
Princess’s Theatre on Tuesday morning, June the 28th. The lady herself 
will run through the best scenes in most of the plays in which she has 
appeared. Mdlle, Sarah Bernhardt, to the intense delight of her admirers, 
has promised to appear with Mdlle. Tessandier in that delicious poetic 
duet by the poet Francois Coppée, called ‘Le Passant,” recited by 
Bernhardt at the Odéon long before she went to the Francais, and, in 
addition to this, the first artists in London have promised their assistance. 
Henry Irving, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. J. L. Toole, 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, etc., etc., will all appear, and surely so remarkable a 
gathering has seldom been found even in these days of brilliant surprises. 
T hear that seats are at a premium, and, as the auctioneers say, it is a 
chance that will never occur again. 
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Miss Wallis has more than fulfilled the anticipations made of her 
successful future some years ago when this clever and sympathetic lady 
appeared in “ Amos Clarke,” by Watts Phillips, and “ Cromwell,” by 
Colonel Bates Richards. Ever earnest, undeniably industrious, and ex- 
tremely intelligent, Miss Wallis just concludes a most instructive 
engagement at the Olympic, where she has appeared in a round of her 
favourite characters, prominent amongst which have been “ Ninon,” by 
Mr. Wills, in a thoroughly revived and improved form, and Margaret 
Elmore, in that too often neglected play, “ Love’s Sacrifice,” which I am 
delighted to see revived. I don’t suppose it has been played in -London 
since Mr. Barry Sullivan produced it at the Holborn during a memorable 
management, when the public strangely neglected to appreciate a series of 
admirably -acted plays.” “The Gamester” and “Love’s Sacrifice” were 
two of the best, and cannot have been forgotten by those who then 
saw them, 





“Sarah Bernhardt,” writes a critic, “is playing this season better than 
she has ever played before. The strangeness has worn off, she has grown 
accustomed to the apparent coldness of our audiences, and she throws her 
whole heart and soul into her work. In the hands of this remarkable 
artist, as has been before observed, the play of ‘ Frou-Frou’ assumes an 
almost tragic phase that had hitherto been denied to it. The acting is so 
true and natural that this story of woman’s failure and frivolity acquires 
a very terrible meaning. The contemplation of Gilberte changing from 
frivolity to falseness, from prettiness to passion, is almost painful in its 
grim reality. It is a lesson that makes one shudder now that the woman 
with her bared heart and nature is presented. Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt 
takes her own view of the character, and scorns imitation. Her tem- 
perament is too impetuous and her manner too rapid to linger long on the 
lighter comedy scenes, which have their appointed place, but are not all- 
important. The actress, from the quickness of her delivery and the 
rapidity of her utterance, by look, tone, and gesture, seems to say as 
clearly as possible that she has that within her and a reserve of force 
which shall surpass the mere gaiety of the spoiled child or the frivolity of 
the petted woman.” 


The chance for the new “ Frou-Frou ” comes with the third act, when 
from the moment that Gilberte, aroused to the horror of her position, 
sits rocking her misery and wretchedness, feeding upon her heart and her 
evil passions, and longing for a counsellor, to the time when the crash 
comes, and the storm-tossed woman rushes from her abandoned and 
ruined home, there is not an instant in which the audience is not spell- 
bound by a magnetic force and influence. Never before has this scene 
been played so well, with such terrible truth and with so much des- 
peration of intensity. Riveted attention could scarcely be maintained 
any longer, and when the memorable exit came, applause thoroughly 
genuine, rained down from all parts of the house. There is great and 
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noticeable improvement in the saddened fourth act, where guilty wife 
and injured husband are brought face to face, and the death scene is 
entirely changed and vastly for the better. For mingled wilfulness, 
capriciousness, passion, and pathos, Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt has given us 
few better things than her Gilberte, in “ Frou-Frou.” Elsewhere there 
may be finer moments, as, for instance, the despair when the letter is 
written in “ La Dame aux Camélias,” but, when once the actress touches 
the tragic stop in “ Frou-Frou,” nothing could be more consistent, true, 
or natural. It all ceases to be acting, and we see before us a woman 
frenzied -with jealousy of her own manufacture—an unhappy creature 
wrecked by the ruin she has created. Everyone must pity Frou-Frou ; 
she is a picture of woman’s frailty and misery. 


On June 11, 1881, Sarah Bernhardt played Marguerite in “ La Dame 
aux Camélias,” for the first time in Europe. The play, hitherto forbidden 
by the censor, was now permitted to be played almost in its original 
form. Of the performance in its finest scene the following description 
has appeared : 


“But it was not until the great scene between old Duval and 
Marguerite, when the father breaks in upon the joy of an isolated and 
idyllic existence, that the actress won without hesitation the applause 
which was reserved for her, and acted as she has seldom done before. 
Here, indeed, she had an actor to assist her, for Landrol was the gray- 
haired father who comes to beg this dying woman to give up the man of 
her choice and of her heart. From first to last the scene was magnifi- 
cently played, with all those waves and currents and changes of conflict- 
ing emotion of which Sarah Bernhardt is such a complete mistress. 
This new Marguerite Gauthier could not be a creation; but she was a 
revelation, as was her gifted predecessor, Madame Doche. The love was 
real love ; the tears true tears. The effect upon the audience was instan- 
taneous. They were conquered in spite of themselves. Seldom has 
the artist done anything finer than the mixed indignation and pleading, 
when old Duval, in an authoritative tone says, ‘Il le faut!’ Quick as 
lightning comes the response, poured out with passion and pleading. 
The words went straight to the sensibilities of the audience. ‘ Jamais ! 
Vous ne savez donc pas comme nous nous aimons? Vous ne savez donc 
pas que je n’ai ni amis, ni parents, ni famille ; qu’en me pardonnant il 
m’a juré d’étre tout cela pour moi, et que j’ai enfermé ma vie dans la 
sienne? Vous ne savez donc pas, enfin, qui je suis atteinte d’une maladie 
mortelle, que je n’ai que quelques années 4 vivre? Quitter Armand, 
monsieur ! autant me tuer tout de suite.’ No doubt all this is in the 
minds of many the very bathos of sickly sentiment ; but from the lips of 
such a woman it is at least natural, and with the art of such an actress it 
is unquestionably moving. 

“ But perhaps the agony of the distracted creature, when the old father 
has gone and Marguerite writes the farewell letter to her lover, was the 
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finest moment in the acting of Sarah Bernhardt. The face and features 
appeared to be quite swollen and distorted with emotion. Grief had 
changed the look of the woman, and the conformation of her countenance. 
She was struggling to bear up against the blow and be brave ; she kept 
back her sobs, clutched at her dress as if the thin fingers would pierce the 
material ; and when nervous strength would bear up no longer there 
came a cry that rang through the house and told its true tale. Then 
again one of those wonderful and rapid changes set in with the entry of 
Armand upon the scene, and the farewell was at once so delicate and 
touching, such a mixture of forced gaiety and profound despair, that it 
was spoiled in its conclusion by the applause that came too quick to be 
restrained. The actress was called again and again, and shouts of 
‘Seule ! Seule!’ showed that the success was hers and hers alone.” 


A charming book has been sent me that serves a double purpose— 
interesting reading and a work of reference. It is called “ The Lyrical 
Drama” (Allen and Co., Waterloo Place), and consists of various collected 
essays by Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards, on subjects, composers, and 
executants of modern opera. There is no need for me to tell our readers 
what a delightful style is possessed by this author, or what a vast ac- 
quaintance he has with this subject. Mr. Sutherland Edwards is an 
authority, and yet he never assumes the airs of a pedant. To improve 
matters, the book is furnished with an excellent index, which considerably 
enhances its value. It is, in fact, a history of modern opera. 


The last performance this season of the Roscius Dramatic Club was 
given at Ladbroke Hall on May 23rd. The pieces played were a 
comedietta “One of You Must Marry,” and, for the first time, an original 
drama in three acts, called “Mary Marston,” by Messrs. Edwin F. and 
Percy F. Marshall. ‘One of You Must Marry” was very well acted by 
Miss Rose Murray, Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton, and Mr. Percy F. Marshall. 
Mr. Percy Marshall is a really clever actor of light comedy ; and to light 
comedy I think he will do well to devote himself altogether. Such a part 
as Ernest Lawrence in the play, of which he is part-author, is, however, 
hardly suited to his style. I am sorry that the new drama “ Mary Marston” 
cannot be pronounced a success. It has too little action, and far too much 
dialogue ; and the last act is weak in the extreme. Last acts, I am aware, 
have a trick of being weak; but the third act of “ Mary Marston” 
is exceptionably feeble. The piece, however, gave an opportunity for 
some good acting to Mr. Edwin Marshall, and Mr. Arthur Fenwicke ; 
both played very well. Mr. Fenwicke, I believe, belongs to the dramatic 
profession, and has lately been engaged at the Strand Theatre. The 
Messrs. Marshall, Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton, and Miss Murray are 
amateurs of decided ability. 
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Mr. Dion Boucicault has arranged to give a series of performances at 
the Crystal Palace, and has engaged a special company for the purpose. 
These Crystal Palace performances, so far as the audiences are concerned, 
are noteworthy examples of the eccentricity of modern thought. They 
are attended by thousands of persons every year who have a puritanical 
hatred of the stage ; by people who preach against the theatre and rave 
at its iniquity ; by the self-righteous who disagree with Currer Bell and 
believe it to be religion ; but who console their consciences with the reflec- 
tion that when they go to the Crystal Palace they do not go inside a 
theatre, They see and enjoy plays, but they are saved from the contamina- 
tion of the building. This curious crux in the human mind has brought the 
Crystal Palace directors into somewhat of a dilemma. Having what is 
virtually a theatre under the roof of the Crystal Palace, it is necessary to 
pay enormously heavy premiums for insurance on the whole building. 
The obvious way out of the difficulty would be to build a theatre outside 
the Crystal Palace, but connected with it. This has no doubt occurred 
to the directors. But it is just possible that were this done the self- 
righteous would gather up their sacred skirts and pray to be delivered 
from the contamination of a play-house. In fact, the plays that are con- 
sidered harmless and edifying under a glass roof would be deemed soul- 
destroying in a brick building a stone’s throw away. The same abnormal 
process of reasoning is encouraged by such as see and enjoy plays—for 
they are plays—at the German Reeds’, at the top of Regent Street, but 

. would blush scarlet at the thought of visiting a theatre at the bottom of 
this popular thoroughfare. 


The protest of Charlotte Bronté against Pharisaism cannot be too 
often quoted. It occurs in the preface to the second edition of “Jane 
Eyre,” which is a noble dedication to Mr. Thackeray. ‘To that class in 
whose eyes whatever is unusual is wrong; whose ears detect in each 
protest against bigotry—that parent of crime—an insult to piety, that 
regard of God on earth I would suggest to our doubters certain obvious 
distinctions. I would remind them of certain simple truths. Conven- 
tionality is not morality ; self-righteousness is not religion. To attack 
the first is not to assail the last ; to pluck the mask from the face of the 
Pharisee is not to lift an impious hand to the crown of thorns, These 
things and deeds are diametrically opposed ; they are as distinct as vice 
and virtue.” Such burning words as these should never be forgotten 
whenever it is needed to defend the stage from the attacks of calumny 
and narrowmindedness. 





“The Steeple Chase” and “Camilla’s Husband” were acted by the 
Owl Dramatic Society at Myddleton Hall on May 28th, the performance 
being the last of the third season of this club. Considering how very 
small the stage at Myddleton Hall is, it was altogether a mistake to 
attempt to play such a piece as “Camilla’s Husband” there. I cannot 
praise the performance ; but I may add that it is the only one of this 
club’s at which I have ever been present, and I should be sorry to judge 
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the acting of the members merely by what I saw on this occasion. The 
principal parts in Mr. Watts Phillips’s drama were sustained by Messrs. 
H. J. W. Bartlett, Frank Hole, E. Wilson, F. Greyhound, Cyril Kingsley, 
S. J. W. Barrett, H. Belding, Frank Wilnes, A. H. Davenport, W. M. 
Colting, F. Moore, and R. V. Hughes; Misses Grace O’Nalley, M. 
Ward, Rose Bouverie, E. Miller, and Ella Stirling. 


An amiable correspondent writes to us as follows about Mr. Brandram’s 
second appearance in the Temple : 


“On the 10th of June Middle Temple Hall again honoured the memory 
of the great poet who once upon a time graced it with his presence in 
propria persona, and did so now in spirit. Mr. Brandram’s reading of 
‘Twelfth Night’ last year was too great an artistic success and intel- 
lectual treat not to be renewed. On this oecasion he favoured his 
audience with a recitation of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ intro- 
ducing all the incidental music by Mendelssohn, admirably rendered by 
Miss de Fonblanque, Miss Beevor, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and the Temple 
Church Choir, under the direction of Mr. Hopkins, who ought to be 
congratulated, en passant, for having secured such an exquisite voice as 
that of young Lewis. Miss de Fonblanque has a sweet voice and a sweeter 
presence ; her singing throughout was charming, but especially pleasing 
was ‘ Little Western Flower.’ Iti would be an empty compliment to 
praise Mr, Brandram for his wonderful memory or excellent voice ; these 
are gifts of nature, but Mr. Brandram has talent which he owes to 
himself. He has a good clear elocution, and his fine intelligent face 
underlines the meaning of the words by its varied expression. He has a 
strong comic vein, always kept within the bounds of good taste ; and the 
poetical passages are beautifully expressed. In short, Mr. Brandram has 
the one great gift—the power of rivetting the attention of his listeners ; 
and such an audience as that which assembled in Middle Temple Hall is 
not easily satisfied. They listened in unusual silence, and when the 
evening was over it all seemed too short. It is to be hoped these 
readings will be annual. The Temple is fortunate in having such an 
interpreter of our great Shakespeare. 


An entertainment was given on June 4th, at St. George’s Hall, on 
behalf of the Royal Orthopedic Hospital. The musical comedietta, 
“‘ Monsieur Jacques,” was played by Messrs, T. E, Stephenson, Isidore E. 
Clifford, and Fred W. Morris; Miss B. Bristow, and Miss Florence 
Dysart. A small.coneert followed, and the performance concluded with 
the one-act comedy by Dr, Westland Marston, called “A Hard Struggle.” 
In this, Mr. T, E, Stephenson, Mr, Isidore E. Clifford, and Miss Florence 
Worth, all acted well; and the character of a bright and precocious 
young lady, the niece of the heroine, was very prettily played by Miss 
Rose Norreys, whose acting on this occasion deserves high praise. <A 
better performance of the part could hardly be given. 
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Death has released my good old friend William Belford from his 
many sufferings, and now he is at peace. He died recently at Brighton, 
surrounded by every possible form of affection and solicitude, and re- 
lieved from necessity through the generous kindness of the public, who 
gave a bumper benefit to the good fellow who was the soul of honour 
and whose hand in better days was always in his pocket to relieve his 
ailing or unfortunate brethren. When I was a boy at school Belford 
was a favourite actor at Sadler’s Wells, under the famous Phelps and 
Greenwood management, and when I came to work in London he was at 
the Strand Theatre, the acknowledged hero of light comedy. At the 
Arundel Club I first made his cheery acquaintance, and he was certainly 
one of the best raconteurs that I ever met even in that brilliant society, 
which then classed among its members H. J. Byron, Thomas Robertson, 
Leicester Buckingham, E. L. Blanchard, Charles Coleman, George Rose, 
and J. V. Bridgeman. His society was so fascinating, and his stories so 
good, that I fear we many of us turned night into day at the old club, but 
no one was the worse from listening to Belford’s stories. And then in 
summer-time there was ever a welcome for us all down at Gravesend, 
and many a walk we have taken together, E. L. Blanchard leading, over 
the Kentish hills and meadows, when in some quiet old inn garden 
Belford would bring out a store of primitive botany, and show us how 
well he understood the characteristics and eccentricities of a rustic 
population. He was a famous hand at chaff, but never cruel ; in fact, 
a companion such as one seldom meets, but, once found, very sincerely 
appreciated. William Belford is buried at Brighton, where he resided 
during his last and fatal illness. 


Readers of “ Blackwood” will remember with pleasure the clever 
Dialogues by Mr. Julian Sturgis which appeared in that magazine some 
time back, and which have since been re-published in a book bearing 
the title “‘ Little Comedies.” It is probable that the author of “ Little 
Comedies” did not write them with any view to their being represented 
on the stage. Many people who had read them were surprised to hear 
that an attempt was to be made to act one of them, The attempt has 
been made, and has certainly not failed. “Picking up the Pieces” was 
played on May 20th and 21st at Bedford Park, and again on June 7th 
at St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman Street; and on each occasion with 
decided success. ‘ The Little Comedy” was rehearsed under the direction 
of Mr. Edward Hastings, of the Haymarket Theatre ; and to his stage- 
management and suggestions as to “ business,” the performers have 
unquestionably been greatly indebted. But whilst they owe not a little 
to Mr. Hastings, Captain and Mrs. Clark may certainly take credit to 
themselves for much of the success attained. Their acting was excellent. 
I was much struck some time ago at Bedford Park with Captain Perceval 
Clark’s admirable delivery of the dialogue in one of Mr. Theyre Smith’s 
comediettas ; and this impression was strengthened by his performance 
in “The Little Comedy.” His emphasis was always correct, and he 
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never missed a point. Mrs. Clark, too, played exceedingly well as the 
heroine of ‘‘ Picking up the Pieces ;” and both these clever amateurs may 
be congratulated on having hit on so pretty a little _— and one to 
which they are so well able to do justice. 


My good friend F. D., the Cambridge scholar, has now rendered into 
most elegant Greek Miss Terry’s song in “The Belle’s Stratagem,” 
‘¢ Where are you going to, my pretty Maid,” etc. etc. : 


7Q mai, moi more, moi, Kadn, 708" Epmets ; 
& rav, elf’, va raode Bois dpedyws 
pera gov 8 edoets p iéva ; 

épme yap, wyad’, elmer, pirov ei rdde_. 
dp’, & mai, od Oéders eyo yapeto Oat ; 

& ray, et hidov eori, cor yapovpat. 

ti 8 €xovea mAovteis ov, Kadn ; 

xadXos Exovea mAOUTS povor, & pire. 


ovkouv pnrore, mai KaAn, ce yw" 
ovk eywye, cad’ toh, pn ve ynpo. 
dO’, & ped’, elm’, és opaxas: 

tis o€ mor nkiaaev rdd¢€ 87 roteiv ; 


To this the author appends the following note, interesting to all 
scholars : 


The metre, the same as that of the famous "Ev puprov xAdadi rd Eidos 
popnca, pirta® ‘Apudcdtios x’ "Aptoroyeirwy, seems to have been a favourite 
one with the writers of Greek scolia. I have discarded, so far as possible, the 
repeated lines, on the ground that such repetition is foreign to the Greek 
manner. Throughout I have been careful to avoid any doubtful rhythm. 
In line 7 I felt uncertain about the use of an adjective by itself in the 
vocative without preceding, and so referred to Aristophanes, as the best 
authority for a colloquial style. Turning to the Ecclesiazuse, I found in 
166 dvarnve, in 190 rddAawa (where, as here, nom. and voc. are identieal in 
form), and, rather strangely, in 964 @iAov of a woman, and so in 970 PiArarov, 
all vocatives without the 4. 


It was impossible at St. George’s Hall, on June 9th, after listening to 
the well-chosen words in which Mr. Edmund Routledge, on behalf of the 
Strolling Players, reviewed the past season, and then bade farewell to 
the audience until November, not to wish success to a club so evidently 
in earnest to deserve it. ‘The pieces played on this occasion were “ A 
Happy Pair” and “Time and The Hour.” Miss Ffennell deserves a word 
of praise for her acting in the first. In “Time and The Hour” Mr. 
Claude Penley, as Sir Philip Deverell, was distinctly good in the first 
two acts. He was not so successful in the third; but in that the part is 
certainly a very trying one to play. Mr. Louis Rouse showed real 
humour in his performance of Mr. J. Montgomery Brown; Mrs. Melton 
was fairly good as Mrs, Montgomery Brown; and Miss Every was a 
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pleasant Lucy Fairfax. Other parts were filled by Messrs. John 
Cunimgham, Frederick Lacey, Charles Lamb, Geo. Gunn, Reginald 
Hamfray, D. Glover, Alfred Paterson, and Edwin Bousfield. Miss Zot 
Bland was Marian Beck. Miss Bland is one of those amateur ladies— 
the number being necessarily, though unfortunately, very limited—who 
act, not on special occasions, and at rare intervals, but frequently and 
with many different clubs. Her services are in constant requisition, and 
she has played all sorts of parts, from Betsy Baker to Mirza in the 
“Palace of Truth,” and from Mrs. Larkins to the Queen in “ Hamlet,” 
Quarto 1603. To expect her, under these circumstances, to be always at 
her best would be absurd. Mrs. Crummles, we remember, played Juliet 
and Helen Macgregor, and danced the skipping-rope hornpipe between 
the pieces. She was also capable of standing on her head on the butt-end 
of a spear, surrounded by blazing fireworks ; and we are led to believe 
that the artistic merit of all these performances was great, and was equal. 
But Mrs. Crummles was a lady of exceptional versatility. Miss Bland 
is essentially an actress—and a very good one—of light or low comedy, 
but there was much that was excellent in her performance of Marian 
Beck, though the character is not one in which she appears to the greatest 
advantage. It is once more both a duty and a pleasure to congratulate 
Mr. Norfolk Megone on the admirable playing of the orchestra under his 
direction. 


Thus does Mr. William Winter, the most graceful and incisive of 
dramatic reviewers in America, discuss the relative merits of Miss 
Geneviéve Ward and Miss Rose Coghlan in “ Forget Me Not:” 


“The success of Miss Ward is beyond question ; and it is of a most 
exceptional character. After seeing her performance of Stephanie, no one 
can feel surprised at the intrepid and determimed energy with which she 
contested Mr. Wallack’s infringement upon her right of property in the play 
of ‘Forget Me Not.’ To her the opportunities provided by the character 
are special, peculiar, unique, and of absolutely vital import. No dramatic 
artist was ever better fitted by a part than Miss Ward is fitted by Stephanie ; 
and no other actress on the stage of to-day could act it as well as she does. 
Those who saw ‘Forget Me Not’ at Wallack’s Theatre would scarcely 
know it for the same piece on seeing Miss Ward as its heroine. The 
skill and the charm of Miss Rose Coghlan are not, indeed, forgotten, and 
of course they are not undervalued ; but, as Cardinal Wolsey remarks, 
‘there’s more in’t than fair visage.’ Miss Coghlan’s performance of 
Stephanie was charming for its piquancy, and for its volatile, sensuous, 
mischievous vitality. Miss Ward’s performance is brilliant with imtel- 
lectual character, beautiful with refinement, nervous and steel-like with 
indomitable purpose and icy glitter, fearfully intense with passion, pain- 
fully true to an afflicting ideal of reality, and at last splendidly tragic. 
And it is a shining example of ductile and various art. Such a work 
easily takes its rank among the great achievements of the contemporary 
stage.” 
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I am indebted, writes Miss Gertrude Carr Davison, for this interesting 
memory of the famous actor David Garrick to Mr. George Vjillis’s 
“ Current Notes,” published many years ago in his “‘ Monthly Catalogue 
of Rare Books,” now, I suppose, long out of print : 


Shakespeare borrowed largely from this rich storehouse of “ Pleasant 
Histories and Excellent Novels, Tragicall Matters, and other Morall 
Argument,” for the plots of his dramas or the enrichment of his ineidents ; 
and there are few books in early English literature so attractive in their 
import or more difficult to obtain in a clean, sound, and unexceptionable 
condition than these volumes. A circumstance which adds to its rarity, 
and consequently the difficulty of obtaining the two volumes, either 
together or in a co-equal condition, is the fact that each was printed at 
separate times. The first was printed in 1566, again in 1569, and again 
in 1575; the second in 1567, and again in 1580, but the title is not 
dated. The Harleian copy, which is noticed in Oldy’s catalogue of that 
superb—nay, national—library after it was purchased by Thomas Osborne, 
at Gray’s Inn Gate for £13,000 (a much less sum than had been expended 
on the binding of a portion), was formed of the editions, vol. i. 1575, and 
vol. ii. 1567 ; the binding red morocco, with richly tooled corners. 

Whether Mr. Hans Stanley was the purchaser or not does not appear, 
but he presented the work to the immortal Garrick, with these lines 
inscribed on the fly leaf of the first volume : 


From these dark legends of a barbarous age, 
The self-taught Shakespeare drew his tragic page : 
From each faint portrait, each imperfect line, 
He traced Othello, Juliet, Cymbeline. 

His milder muse succeeding critics foil’d ; 
Fruitless their author to explain they toil’d. 
*T was thine, O Garrick! in each lofty part, 
To write a comment in the anxious heart ; 

By skilful accent, gesture, voice, and mien, 
To show the beauties of each rapt’rous scene : 
What he to Cynthio, or to Boceace ow’d, 

Thy buskin on the British bard bestow’d. 


Below these dedicatory lines Garrick, thus highly complimented, wrote : 


The above lines were written by Mr. Hans Stanley, who gave me this book. 
D. G. 


Upon Mrs. Garrick’s decease the library of her husband was dispersed 
by publie auction, when this copy was purchased by Mr. Jolley for 
£28 17s. 6d., and on the 16th instant was, in the last day’s sale of his 
books, purchased. by Mr. Lilly for £18. 


Does anyone know that Philadelphia possesses a theatre pearly eighty 
years old? The genial and accomplished John 8. Clarke has been inter- 
viewed on the subject of the Old Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
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and the result is some rare information for the scrap-books. Says the 
inteyyiewer to Mr. Clarke : 

“You are the owner of the Walnut and Broad Street Theatres in 
Philadelphia, are you not ?” . 

“Yes. I am engaged in rebuilding the Broad Street, which when 
finished will be called ‘The Lyceum.’ That Old Walnut Street Theatre 
has quite a history.” 

“Will you give me some account of it?” 

“‘ Cheerfully, what I know. It is, without much doubt, the oldest 
theatre in England or America, with the possible exception of Sadler’s 
Wells, in London, the date of erection of which I do not know posi- 
tively. The Walnut Street Theatre was built in 1808; Drury Lane, 
London, was built in 1812; the present Haymarket was built in 1821. 
At the Walnut Edmund Kean made his first appearance before a Phila- 
delphia audience. Charles Kean took his farewell from its boards. 
Tyrone Power and Macready have been there. Charles Kemble and 
Fanny Kemble have appeared together there. Charlotte Cushman was at 
one time stage-manager (if that word be proper) of the Old Walnut. 
The elder Booth, whose emotion was indescribable and terrible, making 
one’s blood running cold at times,-made his bow to a Philadelphia 
audience on its boards, as did also Charles Fechter. James E. Murdoch 
made his first appearance as a star there, and I had the honour to do the 
same. Edwin Booth also made his appearance as a star on the boards 
sanctified by the footsteps of his father and Edmund Kean. Rachel, 
Grisi, Mario, Fanny Ellsler, Buckstone (who told me of his having 
played there), the Seguins, the Wallacks—J. W. (the elder), young 
James, Lester, and Fanny—G. V. Brooke, Blake, Burton, Hackett, John 
Drew, Miss Neilson, the Ravels, Sothern, Barry Sullivan, Toole, Jefferson, 
Januschek, Boucicault, Salvini, Davenport, and scores of others have 
contributed to the delight of its audiences. Here Edmund Kean com- 
menced his engagement in the autumn of 1820, three days after Forrest 
began his remarkable career as a youthful tragedian in the character of 
Youhg Norval. The Old Walnut is classic ground, and, I think, 
respected as such by all who know its history and have the interests of 
the drama at heart. It seems strange that here in America, where we 
have so little that is ancient or that can be called classical, we should 
have the oldest theatre and the only one where have appeared so many 
famous in the profession.” 
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